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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


CERTIFICATION OF PARENTS 


Commissioner Wood of California is un- 
doubtedly right in urging that parents and 
not teachers must assume the chief respon- 
sibility for child welfare and child de- 
linquency. In their eagerness to do their 
full duty, the members of the teaching pro- 
fession have enormously increased the 
range of instruction and care provided by 
the schools. The effect of this is twofold. 
In the first place it tends to spread the 
efforts of the teacher until they become 
rather diffuse and thin. Im the second 
place it produces a feeling of overcon- 
fidence on the part of parents. The schools 
will look after John and Mary, why worry? 

Mr. Wood proposes to start a state-wide 
campaign for the training of parents. It 
is high time. Teachers are required to 
have certificates from the state, assuring 
the local community that they are compe- 
tent and trustworthy. Yet teachers begin 
their work of educating a child only after 
his education is half done. And this is to say 
nothing of the greater number of hours a 
week and the more intimate relations which 
the parents enjoy. Theoretically, at least, 
it is perfectly logical to argue that parents, 
too, should be requested to show that they 
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are fitted to rear and train children. An 
incompetent parent certainly is in a posi- 
tion to do more harm than any teacher. 

Doubtless the period when parents must 
pass examinations in child nurture is still 
some way off, though it is bound to come. 
Meanwhile, there is no reason at all why 
public school buildings should not be in 
constant use out of school hours by adults. 
Enthusiastic leaders should be enlisted in 
every district in the cause of working up 
an interest in the study of parenthood. 
Libraries should be collected, able instruc- 
tors secured, and suitable recognition of 
good work arranged for. Home projects 
have resulted in better corn and better 
pigs. Why not launch home projects 
everywhere and have better boys and 
girls? 


REFORM BEGINS AT HOME 


The example set by the elementary school 
principals should be emulated. Instead of 
trying to reform their neighbors, they have 
set to work to reform themselves. Doubt- 
less they accept Emerson’s well-known say- 
ing to the effect that he is the good citizen 
who first votes and pays taxes in his own 
precinct. 
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Some time ago the principal’s organiza- 
tion appointed a committee on standards 
and training for the _ principalship. 
That committee is actively at work and 
has recently outlined an extensive investi- 
gation, which it plans to pursue, into the 
present status and possibilities of the 
principalship. On the basis of the facts 
obtained, the committee will make recom- 
mendations to certificating bodies as to 
qualifications to be demanded of candidates 
for principalships and to professional 
schools as to the scope, purposes, and con- 
tent of courses that should be offered dur- 
ing the school year and in the summer for 
those interested in this field. 

The fact is significant that the initiative 
in the formation of this committee was 


taken by principals, that the chairman of 
the committee is a principal, and that, al- 
though research workers in the colleges 
have been drafted to aid in the work of 
the committee, final action as to the report 
to be made will be determined by the 
principals, who retain a majority of the 
members. 

This disposition of forces should com- 
mend itself to all disinterested and sincere 
educators, and should win for the com- 
mittee ready and widespread codperation. 
It is in striking contrast to the situations 
set up by some of the leaders in other 
organizations, who, up to the present, 
have shown a strong desire to investigate 
everything and everybody except them- 
selves. 
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EVALUATING THE EFFICIENCY OF SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS 


W. H. Burton 


Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati 


Supervision has passed through the stage 
of proving its right to existence, its right 
to a place in the educational program. To 
be sure, many vigorous criticisms are still 
to be heard, but they are of a different na- 
ture from the criticisms we used to hear. 
Criticisms of today are directed at improv- 
ing instead of destroying supervision. 

Even if supervision has justified itself 
in general, any specific program of super- 
vision must justify itself in particular. 
There must be evidence to show that super- 
vision is professionally and financially 
desirable and valuable. Ideally, the worth 
of supervision should rest upon precise 
objective evidence, but very little of this 
is in existence at present. It is, therefore, 
necessary to supplement the small amount 
of direct evidence we have by means of 
analyzed, expert opinion. Provided the 
opinion is expert and is carefully analyzed, 
this is an entirely legitimate method of 
evaluation. 

Two questions immediately come to 
mind. Who shall evaluate supervision? 
How shall supervision be evaluated? Cer- 
tain teachers, smarting under teacher rat- 
ing, very often raise the question as to who 
shall rate the supervisor. They seem to 
feel that such a thing is impossible, and 
that they are by inference indicating the 
absurdity of teacher rating. Supervisors 
and supervision. can be rated, or better, 
we should say, evaluated, without any great 
difficulty. 

In answer to the first question as to who 
shall rate supervision, there are three an- 


swers. Supervision may be evaluated by 
the teachers under supervision, by the 
supervisors engaged in supervision, and by 
the administrators who employ supervision 
and are responsible for it. 

Teachers have always rated or ‘‘berated”’ 
supervision, and they always will. Their 
evaluations have varied from silly, emo- 
tional, prejudiced statements to carefully 
controlled expressions of sober judgment. 
The latter type of teacher opinion is ex- 
tremely valuable for two reasons. It not 
only offers guidance to supervision but the 
very expression of it tends to prevent the 
voicing of unfair criticism and the for- 
mation of secret prejudices. 

There are any number of studies in the 
professional literature indicating the 
average teacher’s point of view on super- 
vision. There are not so many which give 
the careful judgments of teachers. We 
may contrast the two types of teacher 
opinion very briefly. The following are 
verbatim statements from teachers in re- 
gard to supervision. 


. We don’t like supervision. 

It makes us nervous and fidgety. 

Supervision is frightful. 

. Supervision is O.K. if the supervisors are 

better trained than the teachers. 

5. Supervisors think they are above you and 
they try to be fantastic. 

6. Supervision doesn’t help us any. We always 

do our duty and do our best, anyway. We 

wouldn’t teach any better if the whole city 

should come in and supervise. Money spent 

on supervision is wasted. 


PwD e 


* This article is an excerpt from a book entitled The Supervision of Instruction, by A. 8. Barr and 
W. H. Burton, D. Appleton & Company, in press. All rights reserved. 
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These are quite typical answers. It may 
be objected that they are superficial. That 
is exactly the point. They are superficial 
and largely valueless, but the constant 
reiteration of them not only injures super- 
vision but has a bad effect upon the teach- 
ing body which expresses them. 

Contrasted with such common opinion 
we have the results of a few carefully con- 
trolled studies. One of the best of these, 
by Nutt,? is too long to quote in detail here, 
but the results are striking. Two hundred 
and thirty-one teachers, having taught 
from two to five years under supervision, 
were asked to express in detail the ways 
in which supervision had been of help and 
the ways in which it had hindered them in 
their work. Conditions were arranged so 
that the problem could be studied and the 
teachers could express their opinions 
anonymously. Each item listed by the 
teachers was counted as one. A total of 
six hundred and seven helpful points were 
made by these teachers showing how super- 
vision had been of assistance. Of the entire 
group only fourteen teachers stated that 
they had received no help. Furthermore, 
only twenty points were made by the entire 
group showing ways in which supervision 
had definitely hindered them. Subtracting 
these two sub-totals we have a net total of 
five hundred and seventy-three points in 
favor of general supervision. 

An interesting contrast is seen in the 
opinion of the same group of teachers on 
special supervision. In this case only three 
hundred and seventy-three favorable points 
could be listed, while a total of two hundred 
and seventy-five points against special 
supervision was found. This leaves a net 
total of but ninety-eight points in favor of 
special supervision. These figures are 
highly significant for two reasons. First, 
they indicate that teacher opposition to 
general supervision has decreased because 


? Nutt, H. W., ‘‘The Attitude of Teachers Toward Supervision.’’ 
Ohio State University, Volume III, February 6, 1924, pp. 59-64. 
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general supervision is recognized as very 
helpful. In the second place, the contrast 
between the figures for general and special 
supervision indicates that the teachers are 
discriminating and careful in their judg- 
ments. 

Nutt’s study and others like it indicate 
both the value of and a possible technique 
for teacher evaluation of supervision. Sey- 
eral attempts have been made to construct 
more or less definite rating cards or out- 
lines in terms of which teachers could ex- 
press their judgment of the supervision 
given them. 

There is a feeling in some quarters that 
teachers, or in fact any employees, should 
not express critical judgments in regard 
to those in authority. It is to be admitted 
without question that violent and preju- 
diced statements would be dangerous. It 
is the sincere belief of the writer, however, 
that giving workers in any field the oppor- 
tunity to codperate with the leadership not 
only betters the leadership but, by provid- 
ing expression, prevents the development 
of secret prejudices, hard feelings, and 
group enmity. 

Of course it is understood that teachers’ 
judgments are probably only valuable 
when expressed upon those phases of 
supervision with which teachers come di- 
rectly in contact. Upon other phases of 
supervision there are opinions obtainable 
which are more valuable than those of the 
teachers. 

The supervisors themselves should prac- 
tice self-rating, self-analysis, self-criticism, 
and self-evaluation just as do teachers. 
They may do this in two general ways. 
The first is by means of more or less formal 
rating cards or outlines of supervisory ac- 
tivity. A second method of evaluation 
valuable to supervisors is the scrutiny of 
certain strategic major activities. Detailed 
discussion of these two methods will be 
Educational Research Bulletin, 


























omitted here. The method of evaluating by 
eards is well known. The method of 
evaluating from the scrutiny of important 
activities will be elaborated below in dis- 
cussing evaluation by the administrator. 

The administrator who employs super- 
vision and who must be responsible for it 
to the Board and to the public, must 
operate some system of checks, ratings, or 
evaluations. As a matter of fact this 
evaluation by administrators is always 
present even though there may be no direct 
mechanism apparent. On the other hand, 
there is often a direct demand by the ad- 
ministration for evidence that supervision 
isof value. A prominent elementary school 
supervisor received a letter from her 
superintendent containing the following 
questions : 


1. Exactly what does your department try to 
do that must be regarded as essential in 
public school organization? 

. What, briefly, are the typical lines of work 
in the way of educational administration or 
supervision that your department carries on? 

. Have you any facts or figures to show how 
many teachers were directly affected and 
perhaps also how many pupils were indi- 
rectly affected by the work of your de- 
partment? 

. What about the understanding as shown by 

the attendance facts in the supervisory meth- 

ods classes for teachers new to the system 
that may have been carried on in your de- 
partment? 

Is it possible for you to organize any super- 

visory data that would convince the laymen 

that in this matter of supervision we are 
getting what we are going after? 
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The answers to these questions came back 
in definite reports. 

The use of rating cards by the adminis- 
trators, particularly in evaluating the work 
of the elementary school principal, is grow- 
ing. In McClure’s study ® he found that 
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rating was practiced in sixteen of forty- 
six cities. He also presents a considerable 
variety of rating cards which were in use. 

Probably the most important method, 
however, for the administrator in evaluat- 
ing supervision is to scrutinize certain 
strategie activities. The administrator 
should analyze carefully the work of the 
supervisory staff in: 


1. Constructing a supervisory plan. 

2. Curriculum building. 

3. The use of tests and measurements. 

4. Research. 

5. Codperating in the solution of certain prob- 
lems of departmental relationships. 

6. Keeping a system of records and reports. 


We may briefly examine the evidence for 
and against supervision which will appear 
if we scrutinize the foregoing activities. 

The existence of a plan of procedure for 
the semester or year is an absolute funda- 
mental in good supervision. Planlessness 
is one of the two or three serious weak 
points in supervision the country over. 
Supervision is not a matter of classroom 
visitation solely, as some people seem to 
think. It must not be a desultory, random 
activity. If I may use the term, super- 
vision should be educational engineering. 

Any good plan of supervision, when 
scrutinized, will show three things clearly. 
There will be, first, a set of clear-cut ob- 
jectives; second, a specific outline of the 
means necessary for obtaining these objec- 
tives; and, third, a statement of the checks 
or criteria to be used in determining how 
well the program has been carried out. 
The method of determining the objectives 
should also be noted, as well as the number 
and definiteness of statements. 

A second vitally important function of 
supervision is the making and constant 
revision of curriculums, the selection and 
organization of subject matter into courses 


* McClure, Worth, ‘‘The Rating of Elementary School Principals in Service.’’? The Fourth Yearbook, 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 1925, pp. 424-446. 
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of study. The evidences of this activity 
are easily observable. There should be ap- 
parent an organization within the school 
system for carrying on this work. The 
results of the work already done can be 
found by examining the course of study as 
it is, by noting loose-leaf or mimeographed 
additions, ete. 

The supervisory staff should make ex- 
tensive use of psychological and educa- 
tional tests and measurements. There are 
many administrative and supervisory uses 
of these instruments which should function 
in supervision. In this connection there is 
also much indirect evidence to be obtained 
of the worth of supervision if we look fur- 
ther to find the more remote results of 
testing. Certainly the supervisor’s influ- 
ence should be apparent and easily seen 
in the matter of grouping children, making 
individual and class diagnoses, planning 
and executing programs of remedial teach- 
ing, and in general survey work. 

There should be evidence that the super- 
visory staff is engaged, as far as conditions 
permit, in the experimental study of teach- 
ing problems. The supervisor must never 
become a hack worker. for the Bureau of 
Research, but should either carry on re- 
search himself or codperate with the 
Bureau, both in suggesting problems and 
in utilizing the results. 

It has been stated that one measure of 
a principal’s efficiency is his ability to use 
the services of the supervisory experts who 
come to his building. It may with equal 
truth be stated that one measure of the 
supervisor’s efficiency is his ability to or- 
ganize and deliver these special services to 
the principal and teachers. The whole mat- 
ter of administrative relationships existing 
between various school officers is an impor- 
tant one today. It is probably the chief 
controversial problem in the field of super- 
vision. To the extent that friction does not 
arise, and to the extent that the work pro- 
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ceeds smoothly, the administrator may as. 
sume that the work is efficient. Altercations 
or difficulties at any point in the system 
should call for careful scrutiny in order 
that responsibility may be fixed and 
smoothness of operation obtained. 

One of the most important sources of 
evidence for the evaluation of supervision 
is to be found in the system of records and 
reports which every supervisor should keep. 
These records should contain a full state. 
ment of the plans for the semester or year, 
how the plan was to be carried out, and a 
record of progress. 

There should be carefully detailed, but 
not voluminous, records of conferences and 
meetings, together with the topics dis. 
cussed. 

There should be clearly in evidence 
the mechanism for classroom visitation, 
whether it be visitation on schedule or on 
eall. There should be very careful sun- 
maries of the time used in visitation, the 
conditions found, the suggestions made, and 
the check-ups used. 

There should also be notices of demon- 
stration lessons given, together with sam- 
ples of the outlines used with them. There 
should be samples of bulletins, circulars, 
and other printed material issued by the 
supervisory offices. 

The foregoing is intended as a somewhat 
brief discussion of several methods by 
means of which supervision can be evalu- 
ated. These are not the only methods avail- 
able nor is this discussion intended to be 
final and complete. 

To summarize : 

1. Any specific program of supervision 
should be evaluated for the purpose of im- 
provement. 

2. Supervision may be evaluated by the 
teachers under supervision, by the super- 
visors engaged in the work, and by the 
administrators who employ supervision 
and are responsible for it. 














SUPERVISION OF STUDENT TEACHING 


3. Mechanisms are easily constructed by 
means of which teachers may express their 
carefully controlled, analyzed opinions. 
This is not only valuable for supervision 
but in large measure prevents the forma- 
tion of prejudiced opinions inimical to 
supervision. 

4. Supervisors 


should, evaluate their 
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work by means of self-evaluation, with or 
without cards or outlines. They may also 
scrutinize in detail certain strategic ac- 
tivities. 

5. The administrator may evaluate 
supervision by means of formal rating 
cards or by the scrutiny of certain strategic 
activities such as have been outlined above. 


SUPERVISION OF STUDENT TEACHING! 
A Questionnaire Study of Job Analysis 


CHARLES W. WADDELL 


Professor of Education and Director of Training Schools, University of California, 
Southern Branch, Los Angeles 


The practice of job analysis has yielded 
quite notable results in many of the in- 
dustries and trades. It occurred to the 
writer during the conduct of a course in 
Supervision of Teaching, during the fall 
of 1923, that it might be very beneficial to 
his class, as well as to the members of his 
staff, to attempt a careful survey of the 
actual problems involved in the supervision 
of student teaching as seen by a group 
of teachers actually engaged in the task. A 
questionnaire issued two or three years 
earlier to student teachers had revealed 
some very definite problems from the stu- 
dent teacher’s viewpoint which needed at- 
tention on the part of their supervisors and 
training (critic) teachers, and which we 
were now able to attack more intelligently 
because of their frank replies. Partly with 
the results of that study in mind, a ques- 
tionnaire of nine questions was prepared, to 
which answers by some forty members of 
the training staff from three different train- 
ing schools were received. One of these 
schools was the University Training 


*This study is a part of a larger study of the work of supervision by the writer. 
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School; the other two were Los Angeles 
city schools devoted wholly to training 
purposes under a codperative arrangement 
with the city school department. The 
training teachers and supervisors who con- 
tributed to this study had, in the great 
majority of cases, been doing this type of 
work for from two to twelve years or 
more. All had been chosen for the work 
by the University Department of Training 
and all had had specific training for the 
work. 

The questionnaire made use of in this 
study was as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE 
DIRECTOR OF THE TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
SouTHERN BrancH, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


December 12, 1923. 
To Members of the Staff: 

We are attempting to define more clearly 
the problems which the supervisor or training 
teacher has to deal with in his or her work 
with teachers. We have a conviction that the 
first steps in improvement of our technique of 
supervision should be taken by (1) a listing 
All rights 
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of the actual problems we find it necessary to 

meet from day to day on the actual job of 

supervision. (2) A statement of the actual 
means we have been using to meet these prob- 
lems, with a critical evaluation of their effective- 
ness. (3) A listing of unsolved problems or of 
those which we are meeting ineffectively. 

You can assist us very materially. If you 
will do so on the plan outlined below, we will 
undertake to transmit to you in some way the 
results of the combined efforts of the staff to 
define and elucidate our functions in a way 
which should be helpful to all of us. 

With such an object in mind, will you start 

a notebook in which you will jot down, as 
they come up in your work, observations on the 
following points (and perhaps others), keeping 
notes under each heading separately? Please 
turn in on the first of each month the notes you 
have made for the month. 

1. A list of the most serious needs you find 
among your student teachers when they 
first come to you. 

. A list of the major problems on which the 
student teachers voluntarily seek your 
help. 

3. A list of limitations and handicaps under 
which you find student teachers working 
but of which they are not clearly conscious. 

4. A list of the supervisory activities which you 
follow out and find to be effective. 

5. A list of specific aids or helps in supervi- 
sion (other than your activities) which you 
have found most useful. 

6. A list of the most helpful things that were 
done for you as a teacher by the supervisors 
under whom you have worked. 

7. A list of the most serious obstacles and 
hindrances to effective work which you en- 
counter in your work as a supervisor. 

8. A list of the most effective means you have 
discovered to find out, at the very beginning 
of the term, the most serious defects in each 
student teacher’s personal qualities and in 
her teaching. 

9. A list of the questions or problems in super- 
vision upon which you feel the greatest 
need of further light or help. 

CHARLES W. WapDELL 
Director of Training Schools 
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It will be noted that the questions in 
this study were so formulated as to call for 
the first-hand observation, study, and 
analysis of both the attitudes and accom- 
plishments of student teachers and the 
actual daily work of the training teacher 
and supervisor. What we wanted were 
actual facts rather than theories about 
the problems. It was hoped that it would 
become clear whether the problems were 
similarly conceived by all or most of the 
members of the staff. It seemed probable 
also that the combined analysis of forty ex- 
perienced training teachers and _ super. 
visors would make the major problems 
quite evident and set them off from those 
of minor significance. 

The staff made two separate reports, 
one near the beginning, the other near the 
end of a semester, so that the special prob- 
lems in each situation would be fresh in 
mind when the report was made. The 
separate reports were then tabulated, 
thrown together, organized under appro- 
priate headings, reworded where necessary, 
mimeographed, and returned to the staff 
for study and use with a view to possible 
revision at a later date. The summary, 
in spite of considerable condensation, 
covered fifteen pages of closely typed ma- 
terial. Perhaps this in itself indicates that 
there was quite a noticeable scattering of 
replies to some of the questions. This may 
be taken to indicate that there was consider- 
able lack of uniformity of view as to the 
major problems. Such was actually the 
ease and in itself indicates clearly the 
need of further discussion, more careful 
analysis of the exact aims and purposes 
of student teaching as well as of the exact 
aims, purposes, and activities of the super- 
visors of student teaching. The many 
concrete statements also indicate something 
of the complexity of the problem and the 
great need of standardizing at least certain 
aspects of the work. 
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This report is presented in this form as 
a suggestion of a method of attack upon a 
problem in supervision that in the mind 
of the writer is fruitful of definite results 
in the improvement of supervisory tech- 
nique. Experience has convinced him that 
far more is to be accomplished by facing 
the actual situations that must be dealt 
with than by theorizing about them. After 
the actual problems are clearly defined, one 
is in a position to attack them intelligently 
and constructively. One who has had the 
administration of training work for a 
period of years cannot fail to recognize 
that the procedures employed in super- 
vision are in need of material improve- 
ment at numerous points. The first step 
in such improvement is obviously a clear 
definition of the problems. This was the 
object at which this study aimed. A 
similar study made in any given training 
school would undoubtedly reveal to any 
director of training a number of problems 
peculiar to his own situation. 

The limits of this paper forbid giving 
much of the detail of the study itself. A 
brief summary of a few of the significant 
replies to some of the more important 
questions must suffice. The answers to 
the first question, ‘‘List the most serious 
needs you find among your student teachers 
when they first take up their work with 
you,’’ fell under the following heads: 

. Attitudes. 

. Abilities and skills. 

. Knowledge. 

. Problems of teaching technique. 

. Problems of class management. 

. Personal limitations and handicaps. 
. Limitations of time and effort. 

Under these seven headings more than 
fifty separate items were listed by the 
forty teachers who replied. One item ap- 
peared fourteen times, but no other one 
oftener than five times. Among the most 
significant limitations enumerated under 
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the above headings were: A lack of knowl- 
edge of the capacities and needs of children 
and their important characteristics at dif- 
ferent ages; unfavorable emotional at- 
titudes toward teaching itself and toward 
criticism ; deficiencies in spoken and written 
English; lack of definite knowledge of the 
laws of learning; uncertain knowledge of 
methods of teaching; lack of any real un- 
derstanding of the aims and objectives of 
teaching ; lack of ability to apply knowledge 
of principles of procedure to actual teach- 
ing situations, and many other similar 
statements. 

It is obvious that many of these de- 
ficiencies are chargeable to the nature and 
method of the student’s preliminary train- 
ing. No doubt the majority are, however, 
the natural and normal handicaps of in- 
experience which it is the business of train- 
ing to undertake to correct. It is the con- 
tention of the writer that the training 
teacher needs to be definitely conscious of 
these specific problems. With such prob- 
lems clearly in mind, one should then build 
up a systematic, well-organized procedure 
for the meeting of these problems with a 
clear recognition of which are the major 
and which are the minor needs of the 
individual student teacher. 

Perhaps the next most significant ques- 
tion was the fourth one: ‘‘Make a list of 
the supervisory activities which you follow 
out in your work and which you find to be 
effective.’’ This question, it will be seen, 
ealls for an analysis of the training 
teacher’s own work in dealing with the 
problems which she outlined in answering 
the preceding questions. The replies indi- 
eated that these activities were of the 
following classes : 

1. Holding group conferences for the discussion 
of problems common to the group of student 
teachers, under which ten such problems were 
listed. 

2. Holding individual conferences to meet the 
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specific needs of each student. Nine specific 

aims for such conferences were listed. 

3. Directing anticipatory teaching, i.e., teach- 
ing the student how to run through a pro- 
posed lesson imaginatively beforehand. 

4. Demonstration teaching. Five definite ob- 
jectives which can best be attained by such 
means were listed. 

5. Directed observation of teaching, followed by 
discussion. 

6. Visitation of the students’ work by the train- 
ing teacher, followed by criticism. 

7. Direction of the student’s planning of her 
work. 

The answers to the final question, ‘‘ List 
the questions or problems in supervision 
upon which you feel the greatest need of 
further light or help,’’ gave the Director 
of Training Schools an excellent oppor- 
tunity to discover the major difficulties by 
which certain members of the staff felt 
themselves handicapped. Many such dif- 
ficulties are remediable or entirely remov- 
able. Many of them might escape the at- 
tention of the Director if he did not, now 
and then, in this or some other way allow 
a free avenue of expression to the members 
of the staff upon some such question. With 
frank answers to such a question before 
him, he may set to work constructively to 
remove some of the obstacles to effective 
work, thus contributing not only to the 
happiness of individual teachers but often 
to the esprit de corps of the staff as a 
whole. 

From the standpoint of the staff a study 
of this sort, made now and then, acts as a 
very definite stimulus to the improvement 
of the quality of supervision. In answering 
the questionnaire each teacher was, in the 
first place, forced to make a careful analysis 
of the capacities and limitations of student 
teachers in general—to construct, as it were, 


a composite picture of the student teacher. 
Such a picture should give her a general 
basis for attack upon her problem of train- 
ing, however much her procedure might 
have to be varied to meet the needs of in- 
dividuals. In the second place, she was com- 
pelled to review carefully her own pro- 
cedures in her daily work, to formulate 
them definitely, and to evaluate them in the 
light of her experience. In the third place, 
she had a chance to compare her own analy- 
sis with that of all other members of the 
staff when the summary of their separate 
analyses was returned to her for such 
use. 

Already it has been possible to note an 
improvement in the quality of supervision 
on the part of members of the staff. A 
more unified and constructive program of 
conference topics has been carried out by 
several members of the group. In three 
of the training schools the assistant super- 
visors have continued, with the members 
of their respective staffs, a discussion of 
this important topic with much benefit to 
all concerned. The quality of the written 
reports on the work of students has shown 
marked improvement as a result of this 
and similar studies. Discriminating writ- 
ten reports are in themselves a very reliable 
index of the capacity of the teacher for 
analysis of the work of students. 

The general effect of such a study upon 
the teaching staff is stimulating and con- 
duecive to professional growth. In addi- 
tion, all who have had a part in it feel 
that definite steps toward a clearer notion 
of our specific problems have issued from 
the study. This method of attack upon 
the problems of supervision has proved s0 
suggestive that we have undertaken several 
other studies of a similar nature. 








CAN THE ‘‘SHUN”’ BE TAKEN OUT OF SUPERVISION?! 


EstTALINE WILSON 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


Last year I came to this section particu- 
larly to hear Dr. Hillegas talk on ‘‘A 
Technique of Supervision.’’ Ten years be- 
fore, I had left Teachers College with a 
fine collection of rules which all good 
supervisors would observe and only poor 
ones would violate. Many of these had 
proven useful and many, experience had 
taught me, needed to be modified. Too, 
there were not nearly enough to cover all 
situations which had arisen. Now I ex- 
pected to get the latest and most approved 
styles in supervision. So I appeared, note- 
book in hand, to hear that talk. What hap- 
pened? Dr. Hillegas displayed no new 
high-powered models. He set forth no 
rules, no minutize of points to be observed, 
of forms to be filled out, of mistakes to be 
avoided. He didn’t put on the old record 
about supervisors being ‘‘snoopervisors,’’ 
about the sins of inspection in the guise of 
supervision. No, he made the amazing 
statement that supervisors could not be ex- 
pected, chameleon like, to adjust by a com- 
plete subjection of their own personality 
to the varying intelligence and tempera- 
ment of several hundred teachers. Super- 
visors, said he, have a right to a personality 
of their own. 

What balm that was to our lacerated 
souls! To have a right to call our souls 
our own! There is no group of persons in 
education that has been so mercilessly 
panned as supervisors. They have been 
told their faults constantly. They have 
been admonished to be efficient without be- 
ing hardboiled, truthful but tactful. They 
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have been warned against a thousand pit- 
falls, they have been railed against and 
ridiculed. The story which was current 
a few years ago is typical and has its moral. 

An Irish woman said to her neighbor, 
‘*Mrs. Kelly, I understand you have been 
appointed the supervisor of knittin’ in the 
schools.’’ 

‘*Sure,’’ replied Mrs. Kelly. 

‘‘Well, it’s a strange thing to me how 
you can be the supervisor of knittin’ when 
you can’t knit.’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ said Mrs. Kelly, ‘‘you don’t un- 
derstand about supervision. I go into a 
school and I say, ‘Miss Brown, can your 
children knit?’ and she says ‘No.’ Then 
I says, ‘Miss Brown, when I come around 
next month I want each pupil to have 
knitted a sock.’ Next month I go around 
and I say ‘Miss Brown, where are the socks 
your pupils have made?’ If the pupils have 
knitted the socks, I am a good supervisor. 
If they haven’t knitted the socks, Miss 
Brown is a poor teacher.”’ 

Supervisors should have learned their 
lesson and I make bold to add I think as 
a group they have. They are on the whole 
a humble lot and have plenty of oppor- 
tunities to acquire a contrite heart. Each 
visit to a classroom has all the hazards of 
the gambler’s game without his chance of 
winning the stakes. The presence of a 
supervisor in a classroom is apt to have 
the significance of a doctor’s car parked in 
front of a residence. Some one is ill. Like 
the physician, she must prescribe the 
proper medicine and, moreover, she must 
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make the patient like it and call for more. 
But unlike the physician who fails in his 
diagnosis, if she prescribes the wrong spe- 
cific, it is her own health, not the patient’s, 
which is impaired; and the patient, no 
matter how ill, will be on hand to joyously 
shout her funeral chant. 

Being afraid of the supervisor is an ac- 
quired trait. It is a sort of traditional in- 
door sport. It is worse than traditional— 
it is contagious, more contagious than 
chickenpox, and against it the profession 
has provided no immunity nor exercised a 
quarantine. As a supervisor, your best 
iriends among the teachers will greet you 
by telling you how nervous they are and 
what a relief it will be to have the visit 
over. Those who speak thus frankly are, 
of course, the ones least disturbed. The 
supervisor comes to recognize this as com- 
radery and welcomes it. It is like the small 
boy who greets his pal with a punch in the 
face. The timid souls who are not so out- 
spoken offer the greater problem. 

I file no counter complaint to the case 
against the supervisor. While I admit the 
allegation, I believe also that the ‘‘allega- 
tor’’ is not entirely blameless but is a con- 
tributing factor in the situation, helping 
to make supervision a particularly hazard- 
ous and decidedly lonesome job. For the 
supervisor who knows and whose teachers 
know she knows, unknowingly builds 
around herself a wall of isolation which 
is not without its sadness. 

But now came Dr. Hillegas telling us 
that the supervisor has a right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, that 
she need not be selfless to be helpful, but 
that this helpfulness depends upon a tech- 
nique of supervision that will enable each 
to know what the other is about. If the 
‘‘shun’’ is ever to be taken out of super- 
vision it will be through the establishment 
of a common ground of understanding. 
Fear is always associated with that which 
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is strange. Foreign people have it when 
they arrive in a country with different cus- 
toms and a different language. Strange 
guests for dinner excite this same nervous- 
ness. It isn’t what they will say, it isn’t 
fear of losing a job, it is wondering what 
the other person will think—it is pride in 
one’s product. So the housewife tells you 
what bad luck she had with her bread, and 
the Californian tells you how unusual the 
weather is. The teacher apologizes for the 
appearance of her desk (how long will it 
take teachers to get over the habit?) ; or, 
as when I first began visiting teachers in 
Toledo, they apologized for their bobbed 
hair. Now they apologize if it isn’t bobbed! 
No, it isn’t just teachers, it is human na- 
ture, that’s all. 

If this fear of supervision which is so 
depleting to physical strength and so waste- 
ful of nervous energy is to be avoided, 
somehow teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents must come to speak 
the same language. One principal expressed 
it this way. A new supervisor or a lecturer 
comes along talking about the very things 
we have always done but calling them new 
names and the teachers are bewildered. She 
told of an old delivery horse which had 
delivered milk in the neighborhood for fif- 
teen years. The driver had developed a set 
of signals which the horse understood and 
to which he responded habitually. A new 
boy took the route. He did not know the 
signals and the horse became unmanage- 
able. Same good, faithful horse but a green 
driver, that was all. 

That illustration at first appeared 
to fit the case of supervision and 4 
common ground of understanding. But 
if the inference was that the new de- 
livery boy must learn the old signals which 
had been the vogue for fifteen years and 
use them, then the supervisor should accept 
and approve the status quo. He upon 
whom the responsibility rests, who can go 
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into the classroom and approve the objec- 
tives and procedures of teachers, will be 
voted a good supervisor. He who in- 
variably accords approval will in turn 
himself be approved. But this happy ac- 
ceptance of the status quo does not meet 
the demands of the changing conceptions 
and new situations in education. Old sig- 
nals avail only as the route remains un- 
changed. The tendency to translate all new 
ideas into ‘‘just what good teachers have 
always done’’ is ever present. The signals 
must be the changing signals of the foot- 
ball game, known alike to captain and team 
but changing ever. 

How difficult it is to establish this com- 
mon ground! The superintendent in To- 
ledo visited a school and said to the prin- 
cipal, ‘‘I have seen very good teachers in 
your building but no distinctive teaching.”’ 
What did the principal do? Some prin- 
cipals might have crumpled under such a 
criticism, grown. resentful, or had her feel- 
ings hurt. Not so this principal. She was 
professionally challenged and she did a 
elever thing. She faced each of her super- 
visors with the question, ‘‘What do you 
eall distinctive teaching in your depart- 
ment?”’ 

Confronted with the question, each 
supervisor in turn began to check up his 
own standards. Did the supervisor answer 
in a manner acceptable alike to teacher and 
superintendent? Were the standards of 
the supervisors in agreement? We all 
sympathized with the colored boy who 
called his employer on the phone to inquire 
if he wanted a new yard boy. The em- 
ployer said, ‘‘No, I have a good yard boy,”’ 
which was the boy’s method of checking 
up on himself. We wanted to check up 
on ourselves as supervisors. Conse- 
quently, ‘‘What is distinctive teaching?’’ 
became the topic for our staff meetings, 
held once a month, at which general and 
Special supervisors meet together. We 
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began in those meetings to establish a com- 
mon ground. We wondered if the lan- 
guage spoken by the manual training su- 
pervisor would be understood by the science 
supervisor; if distinctive teaching of 
primary reading had elements in common 
with good teaching of art. Such super- 
visory group discussions are always stimu- 
lating. In the first place, the supervisory 
group is a rather detached body that can 
view the situations broadly ; many of them 
supervise the same teachers and work with 
the same pupils. There is no personal bias 
toward any school, as is the case with prin- 
cipals. Then, too, there are always a few 
from the colleges who represent the latest 
theories and there are the others who have 
become supervisors because of successful 
teaching experience, representing the very 
practical side of situations. This first group 
maintained that what we were calling dis- 
tinctive was merely what we should expect 
of all teachers, but we finally agreed that 
what might be average teaching in the few 
experimental schools is still distinctive 
teaching in schools at large. It was grati- 
fying to find that we could arrive at a 
common ground in discussing classroom 
techniques. One meeting per month was 
not sufficient for this purpose, however, 
and the group decided to meet weekly for 
a while. 

About this time in Toledo we were hav- 
ing a series of visits by men who are 
specialists in various fields of subject mat- 
ter. These men were brought to visit 
classes and confer with Junior and Senior 
High School teachers as a part of our whole 
program of curriculum revision. Mr. Bob- 
bitt had spent the year before on general 
curriculum problems and these men, one 
in English, one in science, one in mathe- 
maties, ete., spent each a week in an ad- 
visory capacity. To some of the men we 
put the question, ‘‘What is distinctive 
teaching in your special field?’’ The 
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appearance of these specialists stimulated 
our staff meetings decidedly. 

The supervisors must, of course, estab- 
lish these common standards with their 
teachers. General standards are easy to 
develop but they are not common ground 
until they mean specific things. ‘‘ What do 
you mean by pupil activity?’’ ‘‘Is it all 
right for the pupils to be studying when 
the supervisor visits the room?’’ ‘‘ Would 
he have an interest in what the pupils do 
when they study, or shall I stop and have a 
review lesson to show what they know?’’ 
The teacher is confronted with all these 
queries even though she may know that 
pupil activity is an accepted standard. 

Supervisors and teachers may, and very 
frequently do, arrive at this mutual under- 
standing, but there is another group which 
must be included in any successful plan of 
supervision. No ground is common ground 
until the principal is standing securely on 
it. If signals are to work effectively, the 
principal must know them and must help 
set up the signals. 

Our principals have always attended 
grade meetings. They have tried to keep 
posted upon general educational policies, 
but that is not enough. It isn’t just keep- 
ing up with the procession—principals 
must help in forming the procession and in 
their respective schools lead the procession. 
So there came a demand from principals 
to participate actively in the supervision 
of instruction. We began with a small 
group of five principals who agreed to visit 
one another’s buildings, a whole day to be 
spent in each. It developed that some 
principals had not visited another school 
for twelve years. Some had been visiting 
the same teachers almost that long. None 
had visited other schools in their own city. 
The mere experience of uninterrupted visit- 
ing was worth while, so the principals 
thought, but after the visits they were to 
discuss what they had seen in the light of 
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the general question, ‘‘ What is distinctive 
teaching?’’ No school was to be discussed 
without the presence of the principal. The 
plan seemed fair and feasible. But when 
the time came for discussion, each principal 
realized how very personal was her feeling 
toward her own school. It was impossible 
to separate teaching technique from such 
facts as ‘‘that teacher has such a hard home 
life’’; ‘‘but she does so many things for 
pupils you don’t know about’’; ‘‘if you 
had seen her the next day’’; ete. 

In order to illustrate good and bad teach- 
ing we found it necessary to get entirely 
outside the schools represented in the group. 
Accordingly, the five principals and I drove 
over to Ann Arbor and wished ourselves 
upon their school. It ought to be men- 
tioned that we were cordially received and 
no one mentioned that it was the first day 
after their Spring vacation. Thereafter 
we drew all our illustrations of classroom 
procedure from what we had seen on that 
day. 

This whole year we are meeting in- 
formally once a week and attempting to 
establish an understanding. Each standard 
is being illustrated and discussed. Our 
general theme for the year has been ‘‘Pro- 
viding for Individual Differences.’’ Such 
topies as these have been discussed : ‘‘ Some 
drill lessons I have seen which provide for 
individual progress’’; ‘‘Some assignments 
I have seen which provide for varying 
abilities’’; ‘‘Some unit work which has 
individualized study.’? I wonder how 
nearly this group of supervisors would 
speak a common language if we began spe- 
cifically to look for evidences of provision 
for individual differences in a classroom. 

While human beings are human beings 
there will probably always be some nerv- 
ousness attendant upon the visit of one who 
is a so-called superior. Teachers are 80 
like the little girl who was told the goat 
eouldn’t hurt her because she was a little 
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Christian Science girl, and who replied: 
“‘T understand it, but I’m afraid the goat 
doesn’t.’? Speaking as a goat, I think we 
can and must prove we do understand. 
This discussion, however, can only end 
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by raising the question, ‘‘Can we by thus 
establishing a common language eliminate 
the fear occasioned by strangeness? Can 
we take the fangs out of supervision and 
still let it keep its teeth?’’ 


HOW TEACH CITIZENSHIP? 


SaraH Hamer CHRISTIE 
Frothingham School, Boston, Massachusetts 


We are only just beginning to awaken 
from an age-long sleep in which we 
dreamed that Subject-Matter had a soul 
and the Child was its slave. Behold the 
present-day free public school! Its chief 
concern is still with subject matter, and 
the vital elements of good citizenship which 
children come across are often mere by- 
products. If we believe, as we claim to 
do, that training for character and citizen- 
ship is of more importance than the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, are we consistent? 

Nowhere is the teaching of citizenship 
more important than in the junior high 
school, for here are found boys and girls 
in the most impressionable period of their 
lives. Their souls, even the most repressed, 
are crying out for beauty. Standing in 
that enchanted region ‘‘where the brook 
and river meet,’’ they deem nothing im- 
possible; they form social ideas; they long 
to reform the world; they make sacrifices 
eagerly. At this time each child shapes 
his own philosophy of life. What a re- 
sponsibility is ours! 

The hope for true civic education lies 
in the teacher. No teacher can instill high 
ideals unless he himself possesses them. 
Your beautiful buildings, your costly 
equipment, amount to nothing if the leader 
is not worthy of the respect and imitation 
which the child is waiting to render. 


All school life must be training for 
citizenship, but there is one great agency 
which will be recognized in the future as 
eminently adapted to inculcate high per- 
sonal ideals, namely, the club. The club 
is the ‘‘Open, Sesame’’ to true citizenship 
and character. It brings vision, and 
‘‘where there is no vision, the people per- 
ish.’’ Why are clubs not organized more 
universally? Perhaps because of two ob- 
stacles: (1) the conservatism of the ages, 
which still refuses to believe that anything 
that sounds like play is half so beneficial 
as that which sounds like work; (2) lack 
of adequate leadership. Often the room 
teacher is ill fitted for the task. It is 
obvious that she should have initiative 
and executive ability; but there are three 
requisites that a successful club relentlessly 
demands in its leader: a profound belief 
in the club idea, a willingness to sacrifice 
time and energy for the common good, and, 
more than all else, an ability to share 
understandingly the feelings and desires 
of children. When teachers thus actuated 
volunteer to take charge of clubs, then 
the teaching of citizenship will become a 
reality. 

We have supervisors for almost every 
kind of activity. Shall we hesitate longer 
in appointing for every district a director 
of clubs? Speed the day when a woman 
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of vision and power, endowed with a great 
love for children, shall inspire us—shall 
be a valued friend of each club leader, 
shall give personal aid to the club itself 
when such is solicited or needed! 

The activities of a well-conducted club 
give to the members certain invaluable 
assets: codperation and leadership, social 
contact, more varied interests in life, and 
discovery of latent talents. Often the 
avocation may be found later by some mem- 
ber to be his true vocation. We spend ap- 
proximately one-fourth of our time in 
avocations and leisure occupations. Many 
of these which may upon superficial ex- 
amination appear useless are in one way or 
another beneficial to us. Why not, through 
clubs, introduce the child to some of these, 
and decrease the chance of his spending 
a great part of his life in unworthy or 
harmful ways? 

Last year, in a certain junior high school, 
it was noticed that out of thirty clubs 
posted for choice there were very few 
for boys, and almost none which aimed at 
intriguing into membership the sort of boy 
who is generally considered undesirable 
as a club member. The next day a new 
club appeared on the list: ‘‘The Spare 
Time Club—Boys Only.’” 

‘‘What kind of a club is that?’’ asked 
a boy. 

The leader told him: ‘‘ After you’ve been 
a member of this club, you’ll never have 
to say, ‘Now I wonder what I can do 
next!’ ’’ 

The aim of the club was stated thus: to 
emphasize worthwhile pastimes and occu- 
pations for evenings and vacation periods. 

Sixty boys presented entrance slips at 
the first meeting. At the second, forty 
more were admitted before the doors were 
closed. It was not deemed advisable to 
have more than a hundred in the club, even 
though an assistant leader was procured. 
Always, however, there was a waiting list 
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of boys who came periodically to inquire, 
‘‘Hasn’t anybody left yet?’’ 

After a heart to heart talk in which the 
boys were convinced that any information 
submitted by them would be held as strictly 
confidential, and would be used only for 
the good of the club, the following ques. 
tionnaire was conducted : 

1. What did you do in your vacation! 

2. What do you do now afternoons? 

3. What do you do evenings? 

4. What do you like best to do when you 
are your own boss? 

5. What would you like to do in this 
club? 

6. What new things would you like to 
learn? 

The most startling information con- 
cerned the evening occupations of the boys. 
It was obvious that more than three- 
fourths of them rarely or never spent an 
evening at home. More than half were 
habitual poker players. Many shot craps, 
visited pool rooms, raided grapevines and 
pear trees, hung around the corner, went 
to dance halls and looked on, or gathered 
at a certain street corner and played tricks 
on the people passing by. Nearly all 
mentioned the ‘‘show.’’ Fewer than one- 
fourth mentioned reading at home. There 
was practically no other home occupation 
mentioned. It occurred not infrequently 
that a boy had no spare time: he worked, 
often at hours prohibited by law. 

The leader concealed her consternation. 
Wondering if the conditions reported were 
not exaggerated, she made a point of 
quietly verifying some of the information 
and found it to be true. She exulted that 
the club had attracted many of those whom 
she had purposed to reach. To her none 
of them seemed to be bad boys. They were 
simply boys with undesirable environ- 
ments. 

A campaign was outlined for group work 
along various lines: for instance, sleight of 
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hand, jig-saw work, whittling of toys for 
small brothers, game-making, home garden- 
ing, care and training of pets, and 
camping. Magazines and books of special 
appeal to boys were placed on a corner 
table where a notice read: ‘‘ Help yourself, 
but return it next week for some other 
fellow to read.’’ A checker tournament 
caused great enthusiasm, and boys stayed 
at home evenings to ‘‘beat’’ their fathers. 
One afternoon, as courteous hosts they 
entertained the faculty, presenting a very 
unique program. Later in the year the 
leader asked certain boys, on various oc- 
easions: What did you do last evening? 
What did you do the evening before? The 
results were, on the whole, such that the 
leader rejoiced, inasmuch as she realized 
that the final test of civic education is be- 
havior rather than knowledge. 

Even in schools where the avocational 
club does not yet exist, the home-room 
teacher may form an organization and 
thus make an opportunity for the training 
of character. Let us listen to the suc- 
cessful experience of a teacher who has 
evolved a specific plan for the teaching of 
citizenship : 

My particular problem was to teach good 
citizenship to the pupils in my own home 
room. My plan had to be founded on a 
study of the individual children and their 
home conditions. I found that these boys 
and girls were quick to respond, full of 
enthusiasm, kind, warm-hearted, and un- 
prejudiced; that, at the same time, uni- 
versally they copied each other’s work if 
they could ‘‘get away with it,’’ that petty 
thieving was common, that often profane 
language was used, and that when school 
was closed and I sat at my desk thinking 
how good they really were, they were shoot- 
ing craps in a vacant lot. This problem of 
character training, then, called for the 
wisdom of a Socrates, the strategic skill 
of a Napoleon, the patience of a Lincoln, 


the heart of a Phillips Brooks. Yet I set 
to work. 

First, we made our room a place where 
children loved to come. There was perfect 
freedom, and the law that was the essence 
of that freedom was the Golden Rule, ob- 
served by myself as well as by the pupils. 
We took pride in our personal cleanliness. 
Our school home was kept scrupulously 
clean and neat. We vied with each other 
in making a ‘‘home beautiful’’ inside those 
four walls with the help of plants, flowers, 
pictures, drawings, and even a bowl of 
much-prized goldfish. This roused a strong 
room loyalty and feeling of patriotism 
essential to the next step. 

As soon as practicable, we formed our- 
selves into a democracy. The president, 
of course, conducted the semi-weekly meet- 
ings. It was the right and duty of any 
pupil to initiate group action dealing with 
any problem of the schoolroom. In the 
action taken the teacher reserved for her- 
self only one vote. All ballots were secret. 
It was remarkable that in every case the 
majority was on the side of law and order. 
Of course, since the children were experi- 
menting, legislation occasionally needed 
revising. Thus they groped their way, 
awakening to the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

A question box was instituted. Any- 
one had the privilege of dropping in an un- 
signed query concerning a moral or civic 
problem. The members then publicly dis- 
cussed the question and thus was formed 
an enlightened public opinion. 

Charts were kept on the board. One of 
these was the Plant Record, on which were 
inscribed the names of those who success- 
fully took care of plants at home. The 
numbers and kinds of plants also appeared. 
To have one’s name on the ‘‘Report of 
Pets,’’ one must be kind to all animals and 
take special care of his own. This list 
included birds, dogs, cats, goldfish, and 
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rabbits. The ‘‘Hunt for Beauty”’’ bulletin 
announced that members had reported see- 
ing a certain number of beautiful things. 
The dates and the objects seen were 
cited. 

When anyone heard of illness in the 
neighborhood, he immediately gave to the 
secretary the name and address of the per- 
son afflicted. Soon a plant, or perhaps just 
a blossom, was earried in sympathy. The 
secretary proudly placed on file all letters 
of appreciation received. 

Members arrived at school as soon as the 
doors were opened in order to work on their 
Personal Record books. These were in the 
form of a diary in which each morning 
the previous day’s record was put down. 
The reports concerned (1) cleanliness, (2) 
honesty, (3) kind acts, (4) effort in lessons. 
At the end of each week, those who accord- 
ing to their books and according to public 
opinion had satisfactory records received 
one point each for each line of achievement, 
making it possible to acquire four points. 
At the end of ten weeks, every member 
who had a total of thirty-five points re- 
ceived a certificate of accomplishment. If 
one failed to achieve during any one term, 
he might still earn the one hundred twenty- 
five points required at the end of the year 





for the club pin, emblem of worthy citizen- 
ship. 

If one could determine the thing in 
which the children displayed the most in 
terest, it might be the ‘‘Book of Worthy 
Deeds.’? Whenever we heard of such a 
deed in our community, we recorded it 
in our book. Through observation, or 
through hearsay, or through the news- 
paper, a child would learn of some noble 
act. A committee would be appointed to 
investigate, and the facts, if found to be 
as stated, would be recorded. Credit was 
given to the one who first reported the 
worthy deed, to the one who procured a 
snapshot or drew a picture illustrating 
the write-up, and to the one whose written 
story of the affair was accepted for the 
book. It was a wonderful moment in 
Tony’s life when he acknowledged that 
it was his big brother who had rescued 
the baby from the path of the truck. So 
far as we knew, it was the first thing that 
Tony had ever had to be proud of. 

Happiness and self-respect came to each 
member of this miniature democracy inas- 
much as he knew himself to be rendering 
real service, which, though unrecognized 
as such by him, is one of the great pur- 
poses of life. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE AUDITORIUM IN PLATOON SCHOOLS OF 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI’ 


G. W. Diemer 


Director, Teachers College, Kansas City, Missouri 


The platoon school has been represented 
by its advoeates as a highly socialized form 
of school organization ; it has been attacked 
by its opponents as unsocial. One writer 
has said that ‘‘the platoon school may be- 
come the socialized school of the future.’ 
Another has said that ‘‘the platoon school 
is a plan for giving to the child a wider 
range of social experiences.’’ On the other 
hand, however, some educational experts 
hold that the platoon school is in some re- 
spects the most unsocial form of elementary 
school organization in use today. Both 
viewpoints may be correct, depending en- 
tirely on the content of the curriculum 
used and the way in which it is organized 
and unified. 

The advocates of the project method 
sometimes insist that platoon organization 
is a departmental organization which does 
not lend itself to project teaching. The 
platoon school enthusiast claims that 
the platoon school, with its enriched cur- 
riculum of socialized activities, lends itself 
to project teaching in a manner that is 
superior to the traditional school. To make 
good on this latter claim requires not only 
a curriculum in which aims and standards 
have been very clearly set up, but neces- 
sitates that the principal, supervisor, and 
teacher in the platoon school have a real 
vision of the thing the school is attempting 
to do, namely, to make informed, right 
thinking, right acting citizens of the boys 
and girls of the school. High sounding 
aims and elaborate plans for unification of 
effort are insufficient unless that esprit de 


corps exists which makes it possible to have 
complete unity of purpose and action. 

Given the vision, unity of spirit, and 
professional leadership above mentioned, 
the auditorium is the agency through which 
the work of the platoon school can in a 
large measure be unified. As the audi- 
torium is concerned largely with citizen- 
ship training, the term ‘‘ practical citizen- 
ship’’ is applied to the work in our city. 

In making the auditorium program valu- 
able as a means to realizing certain definite 
phases or characteristics of good citizen- 
ship, a eareful consideration of aims is 
essential. All work earried into the audi- 
torium should stand the test of its value in 
the light of these aims. The major aims 
of the work in Kansas City have been thus 
stated : 

1. Training in practical citizenship 
through the opportunity which the audi- 
torium offers for self-expression. 

2. Inculeating in the child those habits, 
attitudes, and ideals essential to good 
citizenship. 

3. Unifying and codrdinating all of the 
efforts which the school is making along 
socializing lines. 

Upon examination, the above aims seem 
to contain the words which spell right par- 
ticipation in the affairs of human society. 
By analysis, let us see if such an assump- 
tion is correct. 

Through self-expression, and through 
self-expression only, can the merit or worth 
of the individual be measured. What the 
individual may think or what may be his 


_ ‘This article will be published in two parts, the second part to appear in the June issue. The material 
is taken largely from a bulletin of 128 pages, prepared by a committee of which Mr. Diemer was 


chairman. 


Copies of this bulletin may be obtained from him at 50 cents each. 
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mental attitudes or ideals makes no differ- 
ence. Unless he acts (that is, expresses 
himself) in some manner, his influence is 
negative. Human society is filled with 
many such negative individuals. In fact, 
the real menace today to our institutions is 
not in the vicious or bad citizens, for their 
number is comparatively small; the great 
danger is in the mass of indifferent citizens 
who pride themselves that they are law- 
abiding, who accept the advantages of 
citizenship but who fail to respond to its 
obligations and duties. Membership in 
human society is a privilege and we want 
our boys and girls to appreciate that fact; 
but more important is an appreciation of 
the fact that membership in human society 
carries with it a solemn obligation which 
requires that the individual use his powers 
and abilities in service to his fellows. This 
he can do only in so far as he has been 
trained to associate himself actively with 
the everyday affairs of life as represented 
in his daily contact with his fellows in the 
home, in the school, on the playground, in 
the Sunday School or church, in the com- 
munity, the state, the nation, and the world 
at large. Such a conception means train- 
ing im citizenship, not for citizenship; it 
means a recognition of the fact that if the 
child practices self-expression and builds 
up and acquires certain habits, skills, 
knowledge, attitudes, and ideals, and is a 
good citizen of the school community of 
which he is now a member, there can be 
little question of his good citizenship in the 
' adult world of tomorrow. 

The second aim is, in large measure, both 
prerequisite and corollary to the first. We 
express ourselves in terms of habits ac- 
quired, of mental, moral, and physical atti- 
tudes maintained, and of ideals toward 
which we look. For example, take one char- 
acteristic of a good citizen, the practice of 
‘‘safety.’’ The child must have in mind 
an ideal as to what constitutes due regard 


not only for his own safety, but for the 
safety of others. This is accomplished 
through the example of other people, group 
discussions, agreement upon certain stand- 
ards of safety, through the activities of 
the safety council and various opportuni- 
ties for practicing safety. In like man. 
ner, such characteristics as helpfulness, 
courtesy, and thrift may be built up. The 
best way to build up these habits, attitudes, 
and ideals of good citizenship is through 
the kind of opportunity which the audi- 
torium provides for self-expression. 

The third aim, making the auditorium a 
unifying and codrdinating center, is also 
closely linked with the other two aims. 
Fundamentally, it must be recognized that 
no work has a place in the school that does 
not contribute to good citizenship. Also 
it must be recognized that the body of 
subject matter almost universally accepted 
as a part of the common school curriculum 
has been the growth of centuries of human 
development, and has been accepted by the 
race as fundamental to the efficient member 
of human society. In other words, the 
whole purpose of the curriculum may be 
summed up in such terms as ‘‘ good citizen- 
ship,’’ ‘‘socialized individual,’’ ‘‘social 
efficiency,’’ or ‘‘efficient right thinking, 
right acting individual.’’ We must recog- 
nize the oneness of the aim of the school. 
To bring all of these socializing elements 
of the school into unison in a common cen- 
ter is a big undertaking. In large measure, 
it can be accomplished if teachers are 
watchful for those points of contact that 
have the largest value in the socializing 
program of the auditorium. 

In the light of the major aims just stated, 
the following specific aims may be set up: 


1. Self-expression. 
a. To develop self-confidence and self- 
control. 
b. to develop the ability to speak with 
ease, facility, force, and point. 
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c. To give training in public performance 
—speaking, debating, story-telling, ete. 

d. To develop motor control, poise, and 
the power of physical expression. 

e. To develop the power, ability, and 
willingness to act rightly in all social 
situations. 

f. To train in active participation in so- 
cial affairs. 

g. To develop power of initiative. 

h. To develop leadership. 

i. To develop the willingness and ability 
to codperate in worthwhile activities. 

2. Habits, Attitudes, and Ideals. 

a. To build up ideals of good citizenship. 

b. To foster such habits and attitudes as 
appreciation, broad-mindedness, cheer- 
fulness, courtesy, loyalty, orderliness, 
promptness, helpfulness, sociability, and 
various habits and attitudes essential to 
good health. 

ec. To give such opportunity as is possible 
for the practice of the above habits 
and attitudes. 

d. To carry on continuous and cumulative 
propaganda for good citizenship. 

e. To carry on specific campaigns to 
achieve some certain goal previously 
agreed upon by the pupils. 

f. To check up on citizenship as it is being 
practiced in the school. 

3. Unification and Correlation. 

a. To use the parts of other school studies 
that have the highest social values in the 
self-expression work of the auditorium. 

b. To assist in activities of social value 
being carried on in other departments. 

¢. To initiate and organize codperative 
projects having broad social values. 

d. To bring about oneness in spirit and 
purpose among pupils and teachers, 
largely through the assembly as an 
agency. 


The auditorium work is carried on 
through regular classes meeting in the 
auditorium for a thirty-minute period each 
day. Not over two sections are placed in a 
class. By a section is meant a home room 
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group of from forty to forty-five children. 
This, therefore, means that when two sec- 
tions are in the auditorium there are from 
eighty to ninety children in the class. The 
two sections are of the same or consecutive 
grades. Also, so far as possible, the pupils 
of a class are of approximately the same 
mental ability. 

In general two teachers are available at 
each class period in the auditorium, one of 
whom is an experienced upper grade teacher 
and the other an experienced lower grade 
teacher. Among the qualities which these 
teachers must have are versatility of talents 
and interests, executive ability, strong and 
pleasing personality, initiative, resourceful- 
ness, adaptability, and the power to lead 
and control large groups. One of the audi- 
torium teachers is designated as Director 
of the Auditorium, and occupies a position 
next in responsibility to that of the prin- 
cipal of the building. The auditorium is 
not an isolated department, but seeks to 
serve every department of the school. Only 
in the degree in which there is the clos- 
est codperation between the auditorium 
teachers and the other teachers of the school 
wiil the auditorium be able to fulfill its 
purpose. 

Since self-expression, participation, and 
citizenship are the big words which the 
auditorium seeks to exemplify, one of the 
chief problems of the auditorium is that 
the work may be so organized that each 
child has an opportunity to participate as 
frequently as possible in the work. A 
special effort must be made to draw the 
awkward, timid, and self-conscious child 
into the activities. Considerable skill must 
be exercised in obtaining the codperation 
of some children in club and assembly pro- 
grams. The club and assembly programs 
are not given to secure polished or finished 
productions, but to furnish an opportunity 
for self-expression for as large a number as 
possible. 
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In carrying on the work of the audi- 
torium the conference or training room is 
of essential importance. A small sized 
classroom should be available for this work, 
but in case it is not, a dressing-room or 
cloakroom may be used. This room is used 
by groups or committees from the various 
classes in organizing material, setting up 
standards, and in practicing and rehears- 
ing. Such group meetings may be held 
while the class is in session, one teacher 
being in charge of the class and the other 
teacher acting as adviser to the group. 

The question of ‘‘What is worth while 
in the auditorium?’’ is the big problem in 
the selection of subject matter and material 
to use. Material that could be used, per- 
haps to some advantage, is almost limitless. 
For example, all of the auditorium time 
could be given to dramatization; all of 
the time might be given to musie and art 
appreciation ; all of the time might be given 
to current events; and so on through a 
long list of very interesting and worth- 
while activities. But the major purpose 
of the work is many times broader than any 
one subject. It includes every phase of 
the child’s development as a growing 
citizen of the school and home community. 
Therefore, the subject matter must be 
drawn from a wide range of activities, and 
only that part selected and used which con- 
tributes in the largest degree to the big 
underlying aims previously set up. As the 
auditorium work is a growth from other 
activities, the specific subject matter can 
be selected for the most part only as these 
other activities grow and develop. To out- 
line, therefore, a course of study for the 
auditorium which would lay out the sub- 
ject matter for a given grade or year, as 
may be done to a large degree in arithmetic 
or one of the more formal subjects, is not 
desirable. To do so would defeat the ends 
for which the auditorium work is estab- 
lished. The broad lines from which most 
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of the worth-while material may be gath- 
ered are indicated in the succeeding pages. 

In general, subject matter used in the 
activities of the auditorium is made avail- 
able to the auditorium teacher in five dif- 
ferent ways: 

1. The pupils are encouraged to be on 
the alert for potential material from other 
studies and report the possible use to the 
auditorium teacher and class. 

2. The principal may aid the auditorium 
by reporting material which he has seen 
being worked out in his visits to the vari- 
ous departments. 

3. The auditorium teacher visits the 
home and special rooms and the home and 
special teachers visit the auditorium. How- 
ever, time does not permit frequent enough 
visits to keep in touch with all sections, nor 
ean the program of the school be arranged 
so that the visits may always come at the 
time desired. 

4. The auditorium teachers have fre- 
quent conferences with special and home 
room teachers, but it is found that if these 
are too frequent, they become burdensome 
and do not always yield the best results. 

5. Perhaps the best method found so far 
is a regular plan of reports between the 
auditorium and other departments. First, 
an outline for citizenship classes is sent to 
all of the teachers of the building each 
week from the auditorium and, second, a 
report is made from each teacher of the 
building to the auditorium. The purpose 
of these reports is to aid in unifying the 
work of the school and to make it easy for 
there to be mutual codperation between the 
various departments. The blank which is 
used by each department in reporting to 
the auditorium follows. In this report 
special emphasis is placed on item Number 
3. It is desired that, so far as possible, 
the work of the auditorium shall contribute 
to activities which have been initiated in 
other departments. 
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Report TO AUDITORIUM 


jh yaamaewiekawdesuwe aia Teacher 

iP acanie cd matgial yo oie ended Department 

1. I can contribute my part to the carrying 

out of the plans of the auditorium with the 
following exceptions: 


2. The following work from my department 
might be used for self-expression and citizen- 
ship purposes : 

a. Work completed or now going on: 
b. Work planned: 


3. I should like the assistance of auditorium in 
my work as follows: 


In general the activities of the audi- 
torium are conducted on a seasonal basis. 
A monthly outline is included in the Audi- 
torium Bulletin. The work for September 
as suggested in this outline serves to illus- 
trate, and is as follows: 


1, Citizenship—Habits and Attitudes. 


a. Primary grades: Meaning of terms. 


Appreciation of duties as citizens in 
home and school. Stories used as exam- 
ples of various habits and attitudes. 
Stories dramatized. Original stories. 
A few habits selected for emphasis. 

b. Intermediate grades: Review of habits 
and attitudes. Stories dramatized show- 
ing proper habits and attitudes. Our 
duties to our school and our community. 
Study of local citizens of importance. 

ce. Upper grades: Review of habits and 
attitudes. Study of citizen’s duties to 
his state and nation. Citizens of na- 
tional importance, writers, inventors, 
statesmen, ete. 

. Clubs organized in all classes. 

. Current events groups organized in all 
classes. 

. School committees organized. 

. Musie appreciation. 

. Art appreciation. 

. Conversational topics by grades. 

. Girls’ Week. 

. Assemblies. 


ew po 
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Much of the work of the auditorium is 
grouped about special days. The observ- 
ance of these special days affords oppor- 
tunity along the line of all the aims which 
we have previously set forth and provides 
subject matter for all types and phases of 
activities. Primarily, it may be said that 
special days are celebrated in order to fos- 
ter ideals and inculeate right habits and 
attitudes of good citizenship. This is done, 
first, by commemorating the lives and deeds 
of notable persons who have attained great- 
ness in different fields of life’s activities ; 
second, by carrying on a present-day cam- 
paign for some worthy cause in which the 
children participate, such as Thrift, Safety, 
Junior Red Cross; third, by observing the 
national holidays and festivals in order 
that the child may appreciate the true sig- 
nificance of these days. 

The special days observed in the primary 
grades serve to illustrate and are as 
follows : 


1. Historical Significance 
Columbus Day 
Armistice Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Lineoln’s Birthday 
Washington’s Birthday 
Roosevelt’s Birthday 
Missouri Day 

2. Poet’s Days 
James Whitcomb Riley 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
Eugene Field 
Christina Rossetti 
Henry W. Longfellow 
Cary Sisters 
Mother Goose Day 

3. Pertaining to Civies 
Junior Red Cross 
Kansas City Day 
Safety 
Thrift 
Health 
Education 
Good Manners 
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Flag Day 
Peace Day 
Voting Day 
Humane Day 
4. Holidays and Festivals 
Hallowe’en 
Thanksgiving 
Christmas 
Valentine Day 
Kaster (Spring’s Awakening) 
May Day 
5. Miscellaneous 
Book Day 
Arbor Day 
Bird Day 
Mother’s Day 
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Father’s Day 

Good English Week 
Girls’ Week 

Boys’ Week 


The above list of days are celebrated in 
the primary grades in various ways, in- 
eluding: dramatizations; stories about 
people and events; talks about people and 
events; appreciation of appropriate stories 
and poems; picture stories. The more im- 
portant of these special days receive 
greater attention through the class work 
of the various departments and in the audi- 
torium, and culminate in assemblies. 


(To be continued) 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR 
THE YOUNG TEACHER OF HISTORY 


W. A. Saucier 


Associate Professor of Education, Taylor University, Upland, Indiana 


The inexperienced teacher of history in 
the public school is in special need of 
definite and usable instructions as he un- 
dertakes to teach history—the subject that 
from indications usually has been taught 
less successfully than most of the sub- 
jects. 

In many eases the teacher of history has 
had no pedagogical training in college for 
this work, for he prepared himself to teach 
Latin, mathematics, or science. He is 
teaching history because the school is un- 
able to employ a teacher for every sub- 
ject and people in general consider that 
the Latin, or the science, or the mathe- 
matics teacher can handle the history 
classes satisfactorily, if he happens not to 
have a teaching load in his own line of 
work. 


Now, in reality, it is more difficult to 
teach history than some of the other sub- 
jects. Given a mathematics teacher and a 
history teacher, each without professional 
training, the chances are in favor of the 
mathematics teacher obtaining more com- 
mendable results than the history teacher. 
For, the results of mathematics teaching 
are immediate, mechanical, tangible, and 
practical; but the results of history teach- 
ing are distant, unmeasurable, spiritual, 
and inspirational. Further, these incom- 
prehensible outcomes of a course in history 
suggest to us that its value to the individual 
and to society is inestimable. Hence the 
important necessity of educators continu- 
ally furnishing reading material for the 
young or new teacher of history in order 
that he may be helped on the job. 














THE YOUNG TEACHER OF HISTORY 


THE OBJECTIVES OR AIMS 


The chief objectives or aims, as advo- 
cated by many history teachers, are: (1) 
to prepare future citizens for civic duties; 
(2) to develop ethical or moral character ; 
(3) to increase patriotism; (4) to develop 
a spirit of codperation and tolerance; (5) 
to broaden the culture of the individual; 
(6) to give a background for studying eco- 
nomics, sociology, and literature. 

Perhaps these objectives overlap to some 
extent, and no doubt it is possible to add 
more to the list; but if the teacher of his- 
tory keeps these aims in view and directs 
his teaching toward all of them, he will 
add much to his chances of success. For 
at present, according to practice, the one 
absorbing aim in teaching history is to give 
the pupils historical facts, whether these 
facts are of evident value, are retained by 
the pupils, or are used by them after they 
leave school. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY 


In the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades mod- 
ern teachers are agreeing that the history 
course should consist largely of a series of 
biographies and stories, given by a teacher 
who can tell stories well. These biographies 
and stories should be taken from European 
and American, from ancient and modern 
history. Also, in the fourth grade the 
stories will of necessity be limited almost 
entirely to the teaching of moral truths 
and principles and to instilling patriotism. 
But in the fifth and sixth grades it is pos- 
sible to bring up before the students his- 
torical facts, and to help them to see the 
relations between causes and effects and to 
learn the answers to some simple social, 
economic, and political questions. 

The course of social studies for the pub- 
lie school grades above the sixth grade is 
so well given in Bulletin Number 28, 1916, 
of United States Bureau of Education, on 
“The Social Studies in Secondary Educa- 
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tion’’ that the writer is giving it below just 
as it is found in the bulletin. 


Junior cycle (years VII-IX) 
Geography 
European history 
American history 
Civies 
Senior cycle (years X-XII) 
European history 
American history 
Problems of democracy—social, eco- 
nomic, and political. 


The other social studies are given in this 
list with history both by the committee and 
by the writer because of the close relation- 
ship that exists among them. It is con- 
sidered best for all of these studies to 
be connected to some extent as they are 
taught. Also the order of these studies 
may be reversed somewhat without lessen- 
ing the value of the work. The complete 
course is flexible and permits changes to 
meet the needs of characteristic groups of 
students. 

The reader will notice that the programs 
of studies in history and the related sub- 
jects for the three three-year periods—be- 
ginning with the fourth year and including 
the twelfth year—are about the same, ex- 
cept that geography as a subject is not 
mentioned in the first period, though it is 
taught here. This partial repetition of 
studies is desirable. According to the 
bulletin mentioned above, the cycle plan is 
based upon the consideration of the fact 
that large numbers stop school at the end 
of the sixth year and several more at the 
end of the ninth year. The course recom- 
mended above aims to provide a rather 
broad course of study for each period. 
Those students who continue through the 
last period cover the same cycle provided 
in the first and second periods, but with 
a broader field and new relations. On the 
other hand, pupils who leave school at 
the end of either the sixth or the ninth year 
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have acquired some training from prac- 
tically the whole range of social studies, 
if the teacher is reasonably efficient. To 
be more specific, the pupil at the end of 
the sixth grade will have received, in addi- 
tion to United States history and geog- 
raphy, some European history, ancient and 
modern, some eivics and elementary eco- 
nomies. Thus, training of the pupil at any 
stage is rather comprehensive. 

Before closing the discussion of the 
course of study in history, the writer wishes 
to state again that teachers should guard 
against emphasizing ancient and European 
history at the expense of modern or Amer- 
ican history. The Germans and the French 
have set us two good examples in arrang- 
ing a history course. First, they give just 
a little attention to ancient history; and, 
second, they teach much history with 
that of the native country used as a 
center. 


THE TEACHING PROCESS 


Before the school year begins, the teacher 
should make an information outline. This 
is composed of a list of the principal facts 
for the first month and is formed from the 
text and the outside material. Part of 
such an outline is given below, as it is found 
in Tryon’s The Teaching of History in the 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


AN INFORMATION OUTLINE OF COLONIAL 
INDUSTRIES IN About 1763 


I. Agriculture. 
1. Chief problems presented were: 
a. Qualities of native plants to be deter- 
mined by experience. 
b. European seed had to be adapted to 
new soils and a new climate. 
. Experimental work lasted a century and 
a half. 
3. Farm implements were rude and scarce. 
4. Farming processes were wasteful. 


bo 
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II. Lumbering and the manufacturing of other 

forest products. 

1. Forests utilized as a source of exports 
easily procured. 

2. Chief products were shingles and tim- 
bers for masts, spars, and buildings, 

3. Much lumber and many shingles exported 
to the West Indies, Portugal, and to 
Spain. 

4. Value of exports of lumber in 1770 about 

$775,000. 

. Naval stores such as tar, pitch, rosin, 
turpentine, made in quantities and 
shipped to England ($175,000 annually 
around 1770). 

6. Forest products such as potash and oak 

bark sent to England to the value of 
about $290,000 annually around 1770. 


oO 


In addition to the topical outline, for 
at least the first month the new teacher— 
and perhaps the old teacher, too—should 
make a question outline, in which he would 
list a few leading questions. In connection 
with either this question outline or the 
information outline, he should make notes 
in reference to library books, including the 
name of the article and the pages, and any 
other such notations as might help the 
teacher later in his work. 

The assigning of the lesson is so impor- 
tant that approximately one-fourth of the 
class period—preferably at the close of the 
period—should be used each day for it. 
Since the assignment is taken from the in- 
formation and the question outlines, which 
have been prepared for at least that month, 
the teacher should be able to give it 
definitely and plainly. The lesson should 
be assigned by topics usually, and not by 
pages alone. Along with the assignment 
proper, the teacher must give complete di- 
rections about how the work should be 
done, and explanations concerning any ex- 
pected difficulties. If these things are 
done, the teacher will have better grounds 
for insisting on the students keeping up 
with the work. 
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On the first day and throughout at least 
the first week, much of the recitation period 
ean be spent profitably by the instructor 
in teaching the pupils how to study. Such 
questions as the following, suggested in a 
larger list by Tryon, might be given: 


1. How many times do you read your lesson? 

2. Do you look up in the dictionary new 
words which you do not understand ? 

3. Do you locate new towns or countries on 
the map? 

4. Do you turn to the pronouncing vocabu- 
lary for the pronunciation of proper names? 

5. Do you ask yourself questions on the les- 
sons and try to answer them? 

6. When you are referred to some point 
previously mentioned, do you turn back and 
hunt it up? 

7. Do you underseore important words or 
sentences in your book? 


The above questions not only should be 
answered one by one by the pupils, but the 
points suggested by the questions should be 
explained by the teacher and their values 
emphasized. Time thus spent the first day 
and throughout the first week, at least, will 
bring increased and more satisfactory re- 
sults in the study of history. 

The next thought that arises is concern- 
ing the method or methods that are the 
most satisfactory in the actual teaching of 
history. In the first place, the old textbook 
method is usually undesirable. There are 
several other methods that might be used, 
but some of these should be used only ocea- 
sionally. Since it is better not to use just 
one method, a combination of the follow- 
ing methods is recommended for ordinary 
classroom teaching: the topic method, the 
lecture method, and the recitation or ques- 
tion and answer method. 

The writer likes the topie methad for 
more than one reason. First, usually the 
pupil is more interested in a large topic 
such as the slavery question, transportation, 
and education, considered over a long 
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period, than he is in a miscellaneous list 
of material of equal amount and found on 
several consecutive pages of the ordinary 
history textbook. Second, details grouped 
around a topic are seen in their proper re- 
lation and thus mean more to the student 
than they would if they were scattered and 
given at different times. Third, it is evi- 
dent that the topic method will go further 
than any other one method in accomplish- 
ing the objectives in teaching history. 
Especially is this true if the teacher is 
eareful to connect the topics with present- 
day problems. Fourth, the topic method 
assists teachers in eliminating historical 
material that is of little value. In connec- 
tion with these above statements for the 
topic method, it is necessary to warn 
teachers not to go too far in neglecting the 
chronological arrangement of historical ma- 
terial and the general outline of a good 
textbook. 

The lecture method and the recitation 
method are so well known that it is not 
necessary to discuss them to any extent. 
The lecture method should be used spar- 
ingly, usually to supplement the recitation 
of the students, and preferably should come 
at the end of the class period. If these 
two methods are used along with the topic 
method, they should bring good results. 

Our coneluding paragraph on methods is 
about written work. A limited amount of 
useful written work is desirable, but the 
ordinary formal notebook work is unde- 
sirable, especially as it is usually con- 
ducted. The teacher should insist on every 
pupil having his own notes, which are made 
either when he is listening in class to a 
report made by another student on a li- 
brary reference or when he himself is doing 
reference work. Thus notes in either case 
become meaningful to the pupils. But the 
dry, formal outline that the pupil copies 
from the textbook, or sometimes from an- 
other pupil’s notebook, is almost value- 
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less to the pupil. In addition to notes, it 
is a good plan for the students to keep 
themes in their notebooks. All of this 
written work must be corrected carefully 
by the teacher in regard to the quality of 
English as well as historical content. The 
teacher must guard against assigning more 
written work than he can grade properly 
and promptly. 


THE TEACHER 


Teachers not only should know much more 
history than their students but they ought 
to have some professional training, too. In 
1913 the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation advocated from 25 to 40 semester 
hours as the amount of history that a pro- 
spective teacher should take in college. In 
addition to these hours of history, he should 
study some sociology, political science, and 
political economy, which are related sub- 
jects, and take about fifteen hours of pro- 
fessional training. 

Besides the training in college, there are 
some qualities that a teacher must possess 
if he is to be successful. Some character- 
istics are so important that it would be 
preferable for a teacher to lack even pro- 
fessional training than to lack them. A 
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list of such characteristics has been given 
by Tryon, as follows: common sense, char- 
acter, sympathy, vivacity, open-minded- 
ness, enthusiasm for history, optimism, 
sound judgment, vivid imagination, copious 
supply of simple language, firmness, pleas- 
antness, and sincerity. 

In this article I have endeavored to men- 
tion and discuss some of the important fac- 
tors that contribute to success in teaching 
history. Of all the factors treated, the 
most important is the last one—the teacher. 
In fact, the teacher is equal in importance 
to all the other factors. A good teacher, 
if he were forced to adhere rigidly to a 
faulty course of study and to follow a poor 
method in teaching, would succeed rea- 
sonably well in spite of the hindrances. 
Such a fact is not considered seriously by 
most history teachers, for they are prone 
to notice all the factors pertaining to the 
teaching of history but their own per- 
sonalities. Accordingly, a warning is given 
to young history teachers that they must 
watch themselves persistently, endeavoring 
all the while to increase and improve their 
knowledge by reading historical magazines 
and books and to possess the necessary 
traits by practicing this kind daily. 








A PROJECT IN BEGINNING READING 


Ciara Horsey 
Director of Training, Salem College, Salem, West Virginia 


As a result of the reorganization of train- 
ing in the State Normal School at Frost- 
burg, Maryland, two years ago, one section 
of the senior class found itself under the 
necessity of taking the course in Primary 
Methods the third term of the school year. 
Of course, the first-grade children who 
entered in the fall were no longer begin- 
ners, and as there was no midyear class we 
were obliged to secure our own group of 
beginners in order to have material for ob- 
servation and demonstration of the theory 
of the course. Accordingly, we recruited a 
group of nine or ten children who were due 
to enter the first grade the following 
September. When they came to us about 
the middle of March, about half of them 
were six years old and the others were 
a few months under six. 

The Primary Methods class had been 
busy getting ready for the children a few 
weeks before they came. As we had no 
room for them and no equipment, the class 
became concerned about the matter, for 
they were much enthused over the prospect 
of having the group to work with. So they 
divided themselves into committees, after 
studying authoritative lists of equipment, 
and proceeded to construct a sand table, 
procured two work tables and sawed off 
the legs to make them the right height, 
and borrowed some little chairs from one 
of the local Sunday Schools which had 
more than it needed. We had a cupboard, 
so that comprised the absolute essentials. 
We arranged the large chairs in semi-cir- 
cles in the front of our big classroom and 
that left considerable space in the back 
of the room for the small chairs and other 
equipment for the children. A _ bench 


placed before the blackboard on which the 
children could stand enabled them to 
reach it. 

The matter of equipment settled, the class 
decided that we should next turn our 
attention to subject matter and method. 
After some study they made a program 
which they thought would be the best we 
could offer in the limited time we were to 
have the children with us, which was a 
little less than two and one-half hours in 
the forenoon only. Their program included 
two periods for reading, one twenty- 
minute period which was usually used for 
demonstration (there being two junior sec- 
tions taking Primary Methods at the same 
time), and one ten-minute period; indus- 
trial arts, music and games, nature study, 
hygiene, numbers, writing, and language, 
which was alternated and correlated with 
industrial history and geography. These 
latter, of course, were merely a very ele- 
mentary introduction to the subject. The 
program was based largely upon the recom- 
mendations of the National Council of 
Primary Education. Then followed dili- 
gent and thoughtful searchings of courses 
of study and books containing material 
on the various subjects, for some of the 
subjects were little more than a name to 
some of the students. Getting together 
outlines and details for these courses, with 
the instructor’s help and guidance, oc- 
cupied considerable time. 

When the question of method was raised, 
the class, having been previously converted 
to the project method, voted unanimously 
to organize the subject matter under proj- 
ects. As we had given more time in our 
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schedule to reading and industrial arts 
than to any other subjects, we decided to 
begin with a project that would involve 
the correlation of these two core subjects of 
our curriculum. We were free to do prac- 
tically anything we wished, but it was the 
instructor’s purpose to take up the material 
that the students would be required to use 
when they went out to teach, and to present 
a more effective method of teaching it than 
was in current practice. 

The Progressive Road to Reading 
series was rather widely used in that 
section of the state, so we selected 
the primer as the first book that our 
group of beginners would read.  Ex- 
amination of the primer revealed that the 
first story it contains is rather long and 
although there is a great deal of repetition, 
it involves a considerable vocabulary. A 
eareful study of the instructions in the 
manual for presenting it led the class to 
the conclusion that long continued word 
and phrase drills would be necessary in 
order to enable the children to read it, 
which they thought would result in deadly 
monotony unless a teacher put a great deal 
of resourcefulness into the work. This con- 
clusion coincided exactly with the observa- 
tions of the instructor. Even those who 
were reputed as the best primary teachers 
in the community found that by the time 
the class had mastered the vocabulary of 
that story almost the last breath of life 
had been smothered out of it and it was 
dead to both teacher and pupils. So our 
problem became one of finding ways and 
means of furnishing our pupils with a 
vocabulary sufficient to enable them to read 
the story without endless word and phrase 
drills. Could we give them material that 
would get them started reading with an 
absolute minimum of such drill? We be- 
lieved this mysterious new process would 
have a much more respectable status with 
‘four children’’ if that could be achieved. 
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The class proceeded to analyze the vocab- 
ulary of ‘‘Dicky Dare,’’ the first story 
of the primer, and found that many of 
the essential or key words relate to the 
farm. This helped us find our project cor- 
relating reading and industrial arts. A 
‘*farm’’ project was suggested. When the 
children came they warmed to the sug- 
gestion of a visit to the farm. But an 
actual visit was impractical at that time 
on account of weather conditions. Some of 
them had been to a farm some time or 
other and enjoyed telling about their ex- 
periences. They were thus prepared to be 
enthusiastic over the construction of a 
miniature farm on the sand table. This was 
only part of the plan which the class 
worked out. As the various animals were 
made of plasticine and labeled with word 
cards and placed in an appropriate manner 
in the barnyard, the teachers told interest- 
ing stories about them, which the children 
were usually able to dramatize. The col- 
lection of stories was made mostly from 
Mother Goose rhymes and a few adapta- 
tions of short folk tales. To begin with, 
we chose one from a recent primer entitled 
**Goose-Goose and Pig-Pig.’’ It was short 
but contained a few of the basic words and 
phrases we desired to present and the 
children liked it. Among other stories that 
followed were ‘‘Little Bo-Peep,’’ ‘‘Boy 
Blue,’’ ‘‘The Cow Jumped Over the 
Moon,’’ ‘‘Baa! Baa! Black Sheep,’’ and a 
condensed version of ‘‘The Three Pigs.’’ 

After the story had been told and 
dramatized by the children, members of the 
Methods class made large posters and 
printed the story or rhyme below the 
picture. The poster was usually dis- 
played somewhere in the room for a day 
or two before anything was said about read- 
ing the story. The children would, of 
course, notice it and recognize the story 
from the picture. Then they would talk 
about it during their free time and in 
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looking over the printed matter would dis- 
eover words and short phrases they had 
learned from the word ecards in their 
“barnyard’’ or from a previous poster 
story. When they began to discuss it and 
ask questions about parts of the story, 
such as, ‘‘Does this say so-and-so?’’ we 
took that as our cue for beginning to read 
the story. In a very short time they would 
recognize the phrases from their position 
and many individual words or short 
phrases by comparison. No attempt had 
been made to drill the children from the 
word cards that identified their animals on 
the sand table, but they had learned them 
simply from association, and occasionally 
when a card had been misplaced by accident 
or otherwise, some one would pick it up, re- 
marking that the card did not belong there, 
and place it correctly. Neither did we try 
to teach every word in any of the stories 
on the posters. At that stage the children 
felt no need for recognizing all the words, 
for they could read the stories from 
memory. It was only when the story was 
presented without the picture, in fact, that 
they felt the need of recognizing any of 
the words! As it was this endless word 
drill that we were proposing to banish, we 
could not at this point introduce much of 
it to spoil the fun the children were getting 
out of their stories and their farm. Their 
school experience had been almost literally 
a circus to them thus far. 

However, this does not mean that the 
children did not get some drill in word 
and phrase recognition. They sometimes 
initiated little contests when some of them 
would be standing around trying to read 
the posters out of curiosity, when a dis- 
pute or a race would start between some 
of the children and they would call upon 
the teacher to decide who was right or who 
could find the most words or phrases that 
they knew. Also little games grew out of 
the stories themselves sometimes. One of 
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them the children helped ‘‘originate.’’ 
After we had had the ‘‘Little Bo-Peep’’ 
rhyme, the word and phrase cards which 
had been made to accompany the stories 
were hidden around the room; the children 
then pretended that the cards were Bo- 
Peep’s lost sheep and that they were search- 
ing for them. Finding the card, of course, | 
constituted the ability to read what was 
printed on it in addition to locating it. 
Our rule was never to let any of these 
games be carried to the point of monotony. 
They were not even associated with reading 
to any extent in the children’s minds, so 
far as we could tell. 

When we gave the story, ‘‘The House 
that Jack Built,’’ we brought in a minia- 
ture house that had been constructed in one 
of the Normal industrial arts classes and 
labeled the various parts with word cards. 
We also attached the names of various 
articles of furniture to them and to win- 
dows and doors of our classroom. These 
were not mentioned by anyone until some 
weeks after the children had been with us. 
One day, when they were having their ‘‘ Bo- 
Peep’’ game, one of the children noticed 
the word chair and brought it to the table, 
announcing it. Then others of the children 
ran about gathering up the cards attached 
to other things and giving their names. 
The children must have seen these cards 
many times before but had evidently not 
attached any meaning to them until now. 

Our house also served another useful 
purpose, that is, as the basis of part of 
the instruction we gave in sanitation and 
hygiene. We also used it in our talks about 
the home, the purpose of the various rooms, 
their furnishings, and the care of the home. 
The children were encouraged to become 
mother’s helpers. 

As many of our instructions as possible 
were written on the blackboard for the 
children. It became a sort of game for 
them to see who could find out first what 
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it was the teacher had written for them 
to do. In this way we increased their 
vocabulary and introduced them to silent 
reading almost at the beginning. 

After about six weeks of this kind of 
work, a vocabulary test convinced us that 
at least most of our class was prepared to 
read the first primer story, ‘‘ Dicky Dare.’’ 
There were but few words that needed to 
be developed in this story and the children 
were so enthusiastic over having a book 
of their own to read from, and a brand new 
story, that the problem of the few words 
that still needed to be taught became com- 
paratively small while they almost breath- 
lessly followed Dicky Dare through his 
adventures on his way to school. 

Comparing our work with that of other 
teachers who followed the manual, we 
found that our class had succeeded in read- 
ing ‘‘Dicky Dare’’ in about the same num- 
ber of weeks after coming to school as the 
others, besides having had all the other 
stories we had given them and the fun of 
their farm and playhouse. Also, we had 
had them in school about half the usual 
length of day, so that we had had less time 
for developiag them in the reading process. 
Moreover, they had developed a good at- 
titude toward reading and enjoyed it, none 
of the material having been worn out for 
them. After they began to read from the 
primer, we placed various other primers 
on the tables for them at intervals. They 
enjoyed turning the pages and finding 
stories they knew, and would frequently 
ask to be permitted to read a story to the 
class or would request the teacher in charge 
to read a story to them which they selected. 

So far as ability is concerned, our group 
was about representative of the average 
first-grade class. There were two or three 
who did not progress very rapidly, while 
at the other extreme of ability were the 
two or three who led the class; the others 
were of the usual middle ability. <A test 


given at the end of the first four weeks of 
school for the recognition of words and 
phrases revealed a median achievement of 
twenty words and ten phrases. 

Fortunately rather than unfortunately 
for the value of our project, this section 
of the senior class had done their ‘‘prac- 
tice’’ teaching earlier in the year, six weeks 
in the rural schools and another six weeks 
in the city training school. As part of their 
work had been in the primary grades, 
they were rather well acquainted with the 
sort of problems the primary teacher en- 
counters. So their problem was already 
set for them from their own experience. 
This made the theory much more intel- 
ligible to them and they had the oppor- 
tunity day by day of observing the validity 
of our practice with our group of children 
and contrasting the results we had obtained 
with those in the rural schools, where some 
of them had worked with a similar problem 
under different conditions and with differ- 
ent methods. As there were about twenty 
young women in the Primary Methods 
class, our beginners had many teachers 
in the course of the nine weeks they were 
with us. Some of them were not expert by 
any means, yet we worked together in a 
spirit of friendly criticism, observing 
carefully the difference in the results 
achieved by different teachers and trying 
to account for it by analyzing attitude, 
manner, and procedure of the various 
types of teachers. 

Our group discussions consisted chiefly 
of concrete situations centering about our 
class and others we had observed and at the 
end of the term the instructor’s observa- 
tion was that this section had a much bet- 
ter grasp of the problems of primary edu- 
eation than either of the others who had 
had the usual theory course with occasional 
observations in the training school. They 
were going out with something they had 
tested and found usable. 








WHAT SHALL BE THE BASIS OF THE COURSE IN EARLY 
EUROPEAN HISTORY IN THE NEW SOCIAL 
STUDIES PROGRAM?! 


JuLiE Kocu 
Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


When President Scott of Northwestern 
University explained to his trustees the 
philosophy of the newer education, he 
summed up what will be, I feel, the key- 
note of any discussion to retain a subject 
in the curriculum or to discard it for some- 
thing more vital. He said, in part: 

‘‘We are at last coming to see that the 
proper study of mankind is man. We are 
beginning to direct our researches to the 
whole life of mankind—to the nature of 
man as a social and political being and to 
the achievements of man recorded in 
language, literature, and institutions.’’ 

To the layman this is an obvious plati- 
tude, and whether one cherishes the 
thought or not, he, through his mouth- 
piece, public opinion, is coming to be the 
arbiter of what you shall teach; but to 
many a history instructor this utterance 
of Dr. Scott with all its implications, more 
implied than expressed, when put to the 
test in the classroom is like the proverbial 
wormwood. It suggests that the Cinder- 
ellas of the curriculum be given seats of 
honor at the conference table, and that the 
prestige held by the custodian of European 
history of antiquity be shared with the 
guardians of chemistry, physics, social 
problems—nay, even community problems. 
That heavenly sensation of teaching ancient 
history in forty weeks is a will-o’-the- 
wisp. 

Yet it must be so. Each generation must 
write its own philosophy as an interpre- 


tation of its conception of life, and the rea- 
son we as history teachers are cringing 
from the obligation of reinterpreting the 
story of early man is because the upheaval 
that the new order has ushered in has 
made it so difficult to differentiate the flim- 
flam from the permanent, the wheat from 
the chaff. But the task can not be de- 
ferred much longer; the dissatisfaction 
with the history program is too great, and 
unless we come to a conclusion in short 
order, representatives of schools of educa- 
tion are going to assume our responsibilities 
without consultation, or maybe what we 
call the ‘‘uninformed public’’ will appoint 
a Lusk investigating committee to report 
on the teaching of primitive man so as to 
stage another intellectual Dayton drama. 
So divergent are the opinions of history 
teachers that not even the National Coun- 
cil of the Social Studies has been able to 
secure more than an expression of dissen- 
tious attitudes. Far be it from me to 
face you with Aristotelian syllogisms, but 
may I offer for discussion some of the 
things I have puzzled over as I have faced 
the problem of teaching history from the 
Garden of Eden to the Stuarts in eighteen 
weeks? Can it be done? In the face of 
these overwhelming difficulties, is the task 
worth while? Let us see. 

The time element precludes the old 
factual material which cannot be taught in 
so few weeks, and which does not function 
where education is to teach an understand- 


*Read before the Social Studies Section of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association at its annual 


meeting held in St. Louis, November 13, 1925. 
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ing of the workaday world; yet even if 
you be one of the old guard and are at 
sea, the same culture, equivalent problems 
that are provocative of thought are offered 
by the ‘‘ New History’’ if you are in search 
of a satisfying fountain of knowledge. I 
have found mine in the recent utterances 
of Professor Barnes (the New History and 
the Social Studies can well be your peda- 
gogical Bible; the articles on the ‘‘New 
History’’ and on ‘‘Modern Sociology,”’ 
which were published last spring in the 
American Mercury are good) and the older 
works of James Harvey Robinson (Mind 
in the Making, The Humanizing of Knowl- 
edge, and The New History). There is no 
blazed trail, no outline to show how the 
‘*New History’’ has called into his labora- 
tory the biological and natural sciences, as 
well as his young brothers, sociology and 
economies, to interpret the past; you must 
persuade your colleague of the sciences to 
correlate his work a bit with yours, as has 
been done with civics and English, al- 
though he may question your IQ in the 
battle. Before you, teacher of early 
European history, is the open sea; for your 
compass I would offer you those twin icon- 
oclastic tracts: the Dedalus of John 
Haldane and the Icarus of Bertrand Rus- 
sell. When you anchor, you will have the 
course that satisfies the demands of the 
newer education and retains the virility of 
the older ideals. But you must write your 
course. 

No doubt you have already made mental 
notation that Dr. Robinson, who has ad- 
vanced his theories of the ‘‘New History”’ 
since 1910, has not succeeded in incorporat- 
ing his ideas in any of the numerous re- 
visions of his text, and even the last Robin- 
son-Breasted is a contradiction. That is 
because—I have no apologies for conceit 
—only the pedagogue who has lived in 
daily contact with adolescents can frame a 
course in early European history, and if 
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folk from schools of education assume the 
initiative, the atmosphere will be as balmy 
as it was when you made your first lesson 
plans in community problems. The task is 
hard. 

The moot point to overcome is a healthy 
balance between the old style battle-date 
political stuff we were nurtured on, and the 
newer general discussion material which 
may lead nowhere. The average text in 
social problems is an example of what I 
mean. To learn how to think should be 
the crux of the course, to be able to 
solve more complex problems in the twelfth 
year ; but you cannot think unless you have 
facts upon which to build your argument 
(we have enough of that fallacy in Ameri- 
ean life), and you have at best eighty- 
five class periods. Which is better: a 
conglomeration of ancient, endless, un- 
familiar names, soon forgotten—as_ has 
been scientifically proven by the experi- 
mentations of the Joliet school system— 
or a discussion of how the Greeks 
lived in comparison with the standard of 
living to-day, to take an extreme instance! 
Of the two alternatives I should prefer the 
latter, because history is made not by 
kings and wars, but by the struggles of the 
common man. Just because this is so trite 
and hackneyed a term to us, we forget 
when with our students that their ancestry 
is that of the serf who has worked his way 
from legal through economic slavery to the 
place where he can challenge those beyond 
his pale by misguided and through mis- 
directed political manifestations. Unless 
your boys not only see but—what is more 
to the point—feel emotionally that by their 
sufferings their fathers contributed to the 
political, social, and economic evolution of 
mankind, then has your course been wasted 
effort, for, logically, such a vision of the 
past must precede an assumption of the re- 
sponsibilities of the future on the part of 
your boys and girls. 








THE COURSE IN EARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY 


I have tried to have a purpose each year 
in my outline, and around that idea—un- 
expressed, however, to the class as it would 
savor too much of Sunday School—I have 
built the course. Facts we learn as dis- 
cipline, facts that are the bricks of our 
house, facts that are needed for argu- 
ments. They vary from year to year, but 
those I have chosen we retain, and the 
students are checked carefully by a series 
of tests of the standardized type which I 
devise to suit the occasion. Why learn that 
Erasmus wrote The Praise of Folly when 
not a line of it is in the school library? 
Erasmus, with Mr. Robinson’s dull, cum- 
bersome, Calvanistic explanation of how his 
faith differed from that of Luther’s! 
What student retains that? But it suits 
my purpose to have my boys know Erasmus 
because I want to present in sharp contrast 
the two theories: one, that all life is prog- 
ress and that ultimately in his own good 
time man will do what you want him to 
do now, and the other, that the radical is 
necessary to advancement. I want to con- 
trast the two men: Erasmus, in many ways 
a reincarnated Plato; Luther, child of a 
mining village, still warped spiritually by 
the poverty of the begging student days 
when the splendor of the Pope’s capital 
flashed on him. Minuter details than these 
are necessary if a boy is to remember more 
than that Luther was ‘‘a guy in the Re- 
formation.’’ From Preserved Smith, I 
gather the little details that make both 
live; then I dress them, and when time is 
fleeting, and dramatization impossible, I 
act the réles. I have been the irate Eras- 
mus ill from Italian waters; I have even 
been Catherine escaping from the convent 
or weeping when Hans’ cup was given 
the parting guest; I have been Luther 
sending love greetings to Frau Katrinka. 
No Julia Marlowe has more chances for 
emotional display than we have, and I con- 
tend that this sort of thing is necessary 
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where the setting of the story changes as 
rapidly as it does in early European his- 
tory, especially if the students lack back- 
ground. To develop the imagination is one 
of the vital reasons for maintaining the 
course. 

Note, I would not teach Erasmus if all 
the syllabi said so, if he did not fit into 
my scheme of things. The purpose back 
of the course must determine the material, 
and it must be something that comes from 
the soul of the teacher, his Zeitgeist—a 
liberal one we hope—and his Weltans- 
chaung. Wherefore the joy of specializ- 
ing in this field: you can’t teach all of it 
any more than you can experience all the 
beauties and vicissitudes of life. How 
then can students of fifteen comprehend 
all the experiences of mankind? But that 
is what some factual teachers want. Last 
term I used the spirit of toleration as my 
motivating force without using the word in 
class, or hammering away at the idea, and 
with the galaxy of portraits to choose 
from, actions speak better than words. 
For example, Richard and Saladin met 
in the latter’s tent; you know the story of 
how the two discussed the psychologies of 
the Orient and the Occident until dawn 
drove the Saxon to his camp, and how when 
the alarm was sounded with curses upon 
the infidel he went forth to save the world 
for Christ. With Shakespearean disregard 
for the unities, I concoct that conversation, 
just long enough to know that the students 
have seen Richard stretch when the cock 
crows. You may assail me bitterly for 
teaching that out of the Latin Kingdom of 
Syria were to be carved feudal fiefs, for not 
clinging to the Santa Claus story of the 
Crusades; I wish I could: the girls would 
rather float out to the sea of knowledge 
with the murmur of memorized paragraphs 
in their ears, but the remembrance of in- 
nocent, unthinking peoples who fell under 
the bayonet for that curse is still vivid, and 
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no college professor will enlighten these 
children who must guard their democracy 
by weighing both sides of every issue. To 
resume the argument: in similar manner, 
Frederick II went to the Holy Land, dis- 
rupted the plans of his god-father, Inno- 
cent, and closed the Crusades around the 
diplomatic table without shedding blood. 
That makes a powerful impression. There- 
fore, at the end of the semester I asked 
this question in the examination: ‘‘ Write 
a theme called ‘The Long Road That Led 
Up the Hill.’’’ As I expected, a few con- 
trasted sanitation, methods of living, etc., 
but the majority wrote very nice themes 
on the spirit of toleration, and, remember, 
that word had not been used in the class- 
room; to have done so would have spelled 
failure for the experiment. 

I have tried to make clear by this bit of 
personal gossip that I do not believe the 
importance of early European history lies 
in teaching a lot of traditional facts that 
were decided upon by a group of historians 
thirty years ago, who, meeting as an edu- 
cational committee, chose (as the college 
joke went) the data for a syllabus that 
they intended putting in the books that they 
anticipated writing for the occasion. My 
daily thought is that of Stubbs: ‘‘For the 
seeds of the present lie deep in the past, 
and nothing in the past is dead to the 
man who would understand how the 
present comes to be what it is.”’ That 
sounds like a paradoxical assertion, but I 
have said before that the importance of 
the course is to teach people to see the 
world as a panorama, to reason upon facts, 
to try to understand another’s point of 
view—the only three steps the adolescent 
ean take in internationalism, to teach which 
is the justification of any course—and, 
last, to use the public library. The one 
word omitted from the vocabulary of our 
students is the word ‘‘browse.’’ Get that 
psychological frame of mind, and facts wili 


take care of themselves, for they are the 
offspring of initiative and of curiosity, and 
otherwise mean nothing. How else does a 
boy amass his knowledge of things 
mechanical? Yet, what goes on in the 
average classroom? Before a youngster 
saunters to the library, he must take down 
in his notebook the name of the book, the 
page, the what and the why to look up; 
otherwise he could find nothing. Go to the 
shelves? Run the risk of messing them! 
Oh, never! After four years of such high 
school diet, can you ever expect him to use 
the city library for something more than 
fiction? California boasts the exception. 
The library problem, I feel, deserves our 
attention more than worrying about a 
factual outline. Give a boy Life in a Thir- 
teenth Century Baronry, by Davis, and 
some of the extracts from the recent col- 
lection of The House of Fugger Letters, 
and he will know more about medieval life 
than you can teach in a week. Now, House 
of Fugger is a fact I consider a matter of 
life and death, yet I imagine there are 
many friends of economics who can not 
link Fugger with the Reformation, and 
have not read that epoch-making book ac- 
cording to the critics. Shall I lift my eye- 
brows in scorn? No, because these econ- 
omists will run to the library to look it 
up. That is what I wish we could say of 
our youngsters. 

Time forbids my elaborating upon the 
experiments that might be made in corre- 
lating early European history with the 
courses in English, which consists of some- 
thing more than taking off a few points for 
adventuring in spelling. The articles of 
Mr. Hill of Chicago will suggest what the 
teacher of initiative can achieve, and that 
little volume of Howe and Knowlton en- 
titled Early European History contains 
an excellent bibliography and good sug- 
gestions for themes. Nor can I describe 
the methods used in other schools which 
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justify its place in the curriculum. The 
most helpful outline I have found which 
any teacher can adapt to her purpose is 
that of Miss Pierce, of the University of 
Iowa, which was published as an exten- 
sion bulletin. Because the socialized reci- 
tation was first experimented with in the 
social studies and advocated by that uni- 
yersity (you will recall Miss Pierce’s 
article in the Historical Outlook), and be- 
cause so much unpedagogical teaching has 
been done in the name of the socialized reci- 
tation until it has become a synonym for 
a senseless fad, may I explain the Iowa 
system as outlined to me by Miss Pierce? 

“However, I do not mean by the socialized 
recitation what many teachers mean by this 
method,—no participation on the part of the 
teacher and the handing of the questioning to 
some pupil in the group. Our socialized work 
is directed by the teacher, who questions if 
necessary and offers explanations when they 
are essential for complete understanding. In 
the plan we use, assignment is made so fully 
that much of the questioning found in the usual 
method of question and answer need not be 
employed, thereby giving the pupils the time 
they would spend in answering questions for 
their own expression and permitting them 
through the directions given the previous day 
to carry on the recitation without much direc- 
tion from the teacher.” 

Perhaps this scheme can be adapted more 
easily to our uses, although that used in 
the University of Chicago is more ideal but 
too dependent on library books to be used 
in a publie school. Their system has been 
explained in Professor Gambrill’s report 
for the National Council for the Social 
Studies, and in the Studies in Secondary 
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Education, Number 24. Likewise I would 
urge you, especially the young teacher, 
to read the volume issued last December 
by the Maryland Department of Educa- 
tion called The Teaching of the Social 
Studies. 

The ailments of the elementary curric- 
ulum in the social studies having been 
diagnosed, the findings are in the Twenty- 
Second Year Book of the Society for the 
Study of Secondary Education, and I ask 
you to note them, for the suggestions made 
by Drs. Judd, Marshall, Horn, and Rugg 
will eventually be adopted; and on the 
basis of the elementary program in 
European history, which is a liberal one, 
we must build ours, because not only is 
the idea of a twelve-unit program a vital 
concept to hold in mind, but with the lim- 
ited time that can be devoted to early 
man in our senior curriculum, it is in- 
dispensable that we build on what has 
gone before. The scheme of these edu- 
eators you will find in Marshall’s Human 
Progress, a most delightful presentation of 
primitive man for children, factual and 
scientific, and in the outlines of the Lin- 
eoln School of Columbia University, which 
were prepared under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Rugg of that university. 

But these things can only be the rudder 
of your bark; the masts must sail into 
untravelled waters whither the vision of 
the captain directs. Early European his- 
tory is justified or fails to function in the 
curriculum as you make or fail to make 


_your story throb with the desperate strug- 


gle of man in his evolutionary journey 
along the long road that leads to to-morrow. 














THE CLEARING HOUSE 








A PROJECT IN ART AND AGRICULTURE 

One of the spring problems of drawing 
teachers in Los Angeles with the sixth 
grade has been a crayon design of home 
landscaping. On the basis of a garden 
department bulletin and of pictures cut out 
and brought to school, the teacher has dis- 
cussed with pupils some of the principles 
governing such design. This year at sev- 
eral schools the writer sought to aid in 
making the lesson more vital. Finally the 
opportunity arose in a neighborhood of 
modest homes to develop the problem into a 
real project. 

The garden teacher announced to a Z 
group that in the course of his home garden 
visitation he had found a new house where 
the owners were anxious to have help in 
beautification work and were willing to pay 
wholesale prices for shrubs raised by the 
garden department. All agreed it would 
be great fun to prepare for landscaping the 
front of this house. It was suggested that 
during the week end they study any attrac- 
tive places they could find. 

Two dozen garden magazines were put in 
the hands of the drawing teacher and at 
the next weekly lesson the children, in lieu 
of an excursion to a well-landscaped resi- 
dential district, were guided in making a 
more careful examination of pictures in 
order to find several examples of land- 
seaping that could be adapted to a fifty- 
foot lot. The room teacher encouraged 
pupils to continue this investigation as 
opportunity offered during the week. 

The garden supervisor dropped in to 
offer encouragement and was asked to con- 
duct the next lesson in furtherance of the 
project. In preparation for this lesson a 
fourth-grade group, at the suggestion of the 
principal, offered to construct a miniature 


cardboard replica of the house; two of the 
boys in the sixth-grade group, who lived 
near, volunteered to take the measurements 
of the front of the house during the noon 
recess for the fourth graders, as an arith- 
metie problem. 

The room teacher raised the question as 
to whether it would not be a good idea 
to have the mother who wanted her house 
landscaped present at the coming lesson. 
The children voted to send her an invita- 
tion and chose the composition hour for 
writing to her a letter; the one best in 
every way was selected and sent to her 
by one of her boys who attended school. 

At the next lesson, with adults sitting 
in the rear of the room, the children pre- 
sented and displayed for discussion the 
three best pictures of landscaping they had 
found, and a model home and grounds done 
in heavy paper by a sixth-grade pupil in 
another school was exhibited. On the 
sandtable, which had been filled nearly full 
with damp sand, the miniature cardboard 
replica was now placed, the house and 
surrounding area approximating the pro- 
portions of a modest home. Cuttings of 
small-leaved shrubs and trees were at hand. 
A pupil was selected as secretary and all 
were guided in discussing principles under- 
lying each problem as it arose in connection 
with landscaping the little house, and in 
formulating eight or ten simple rules to be 
written on the blackboard. 

Two or three pupils were then selected in 
turn to try their hand at landscaping in 
accordance with the rules. The other 
pupils gathered around to observe and of- 
fer criticisms, and finally they were guided 
in deciding which one had shown the best 
judgment and taste. The supervisor, leav- 
ing as much of their work as possible, made 
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such revisions as were necessary and gave 
reasons for these. Announcement was 
made that the actual plants were now 
available and that as soon as the front 
porch of the house was finished, the class 
would have the opportunity to go in a 
body to complete the project by planting 
the shrubbery as planned. 

Upon being advised that the porch was 
completed, the group voted to write letters 
to three interested supervisors and to the 
principal, inviting them to attend the meet- 
ing of the garden class while the house 
was being landscaped. They also invited 
a member of a neighboring school group 
which was carrying on a similar project. 

The boys of the family gladly moved 
away a few old plants and prepared the 
soil. Balled and canned plants from a 
garden center were delivered on the ground 
the day before, with two special plants from 
anursery. The names of the shrubs (com- 
mon, if they had any) were written on 
labels, indicating habit of growth, color of 
blossom, and retail price, and these were 
wired to branches. 

The garden teacher had arranged with 
the boys to meet at the home at their 
regular garden hour. The neighbors and 
visitors stood on the sidewalk and the boys 
gathered on the lawn space. Each had been 
assigned the work of investigating the habit 
of growth, ete., of at least one of the plants 
to be used. It was suggested that each 
now find the plant of which he had made 
a special study . 

They recalled as many landscaping rules 
as they could from their last lesson. Then 
they tried their hand at placing their 
shrubs. Finally all sat in judgment upon 
their own work, being guided in imagining 
the complete effect after several years of 
growth. The supervisor then made what 
changes were necessary, discussing reasons 
and applying rules as he proceeded. 

The boys were now guided in electing 
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a work foreman and an inspector. The cans 
were cut, holes were dug, and after the 
shrubs had been properly planted they were 
watered copiously and then the soil was 
raked over. The labels were left on shrubs 
for neighbors to inspect. A boy was elected 
to give a report on this part of the activity 
to the girls so that they could unite with 
the boys in writing compositions on the 
entire project. 

An announcement was made that the 
family was anxious to put in a lawn. The 
boys did not have time to do this, but the 
question was asked if there were those who 
would like to estimate on the work. Four 
boys indicated their willingness and they 
were guided in measuring the lawn space to 
learn the number of square feet. Two were 
assigned the task of figuring the amount of 
blue grass and clover seed needed and the 
cost, minus a twenty per cent discount 
allowed to the garden department. The 
other two undertook to find out the amount 
of barnyard fertilizer that would be 
needed to spade in two and one-half inches 
and then to use one-half inch more as a 
mulch. 

The other boys expressed their interest 
in figuring how much a landscape job like 
this would cost. It was suggested that 
they first secure the cost of each plant from 
the labels and then estimate the bill for 
labor, truckage, and add the percentage of 
profit which a landscape gardener ought 
to make. They might also learn if they 
could what the owner considered his place 
worth and then, figuring that in two years 
the shrubbery would add two hundred dol- 
lars in value to the place, they could esti- 
mate the percentage of gain. The arith- 
metic teacher was very glad to make use 
of all these problems related to home life. 

Herve W. Georai, 
Assistant Supervisor of 
Elementary Agriculture, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE NEAR 
EAST RELIEF 


Educational activities of the Near East 
Relief continue to deserve the support of 
the American schools. The recommenda- 
tions made by Professor Paul Monroe as a 
result of his survey of last year have been 
put into effect. A Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Mr. Wilcox, has been appointed 
and sent to the field, and very important 
developments, particularly in the field of 
agricultural education, have taken place. 
Western methods are being taught to young 
students, who will be able to carry them 
to various communities in the Near East. 

A sub-committee of the Council on 
Education, composed of Superintendents 
William M. Davidson of Pittsburgh and 
Randall J. Condon of Cincinnati, has made 
the following recommendations : 


1. That Near East Relief continue to present its 
cause to the public school leadership and to 
the public schools in the country. In its 
presentation your Committee will be glad 
to have a place. 

2. We urge that an even greater emphasis than 
in the past be placed upon the Golden Rule 
Campaign. Generally the teachers, super- 
intendents, and boards are very,sympathetic 
toward creating in the hearts of the children 
an international idealism well typified by the 
ideal of the Golden Rule. 

3. We recommend to the schools of the country 
a sympathetic consideration of this cause 
and wherever possible that the children be 
asked to codperate in such manner as the 
local boards and officials find possible or the 
State laws permit. 

4. We urge that educators take to heart this 
entire relationship with the Near East Relief 
in its larger implications of reconstruction 
and arrange, where feasible, in their in- 
stitutes and convention programs, for a 
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presentation of this cause, not so much as an 
appeal for funds but rather as education in 
international idealism. Since it is obvious 
that Near East Relief cannot furnish 
teachers for all of these occasions, we urge 
that educational leaders, institute lecturers, 
and others interested in the schools take a 
sufficient interest in this cause to be able 
to put it before gatherings of teachers as 
an educational project. 


ORGANIZED SUPERVISION IN ALABAMA 


The State Department of Education in 
Alabama plays very much the same part 
in the improvement of teaching in the 
various counties of the state that city 
superintendents are accustomed to do in 
the various districts of a city. Miss Cassie 
R. Spencer, Supervisor of Elementary Edu- 
eation, writes that six points of contact 
between the State Department and edu- 
cational workers in the various counties 
have been established. These are: 


1. Meeting of supervisors in spring in con- 
nection with the State Education Association. 
Diseussion of state-wide progress for the current 
year and plans for the ensuing year. 

2. Conference of all supervisors in Mont- 
gomery the first of September, inexperienced 
supervisors being required to come a day in 
advance of the others. Consideration of the 
work for the year in general and the launching 
of county programs in particular. 

3. Written outlines of the individual county 
programs. These must be sent to the state 
office within a month after this conference. 

4. Series of three group conferences with 
county supervisors. Discussion of specific 
plans for the rest of the year and observation 
of teaching in rural schools, with a subse- 
quent discussion of supervisory technique in 
classroom visits. 

5. Annual and monthly reports. 
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6. Visits (one or more a year) by a repre- 
sentative of the State Department to the county 
supervisors. One or two days are spent in 
visiting classrooms, discussing the local prob- 
lems, and appraising the general carrying out 
of the program. 


As examples of the supervisory methods 
employed, the following may be instanced : 

Monthly bulletins are sent from the State 
office to the county school supervisors. 
These supervisors report monthly. Their 
reports state the number of classrooms 
visited, with comparative figures for five 
months. They indicate the results of con- 
ferences held with teachers; for example, 
at a conference held in Lamar County in 
January a summary of plans for the pro- 
motion of school activities in Lamar 
County was distributed to the teachers and 
used as a basis of discussion. The main 
headings in this summary were: 


1. Objectives for the year (as presented at 
institute). 

2. Other objectives arising since the institute. 

3. Promotion of work. 

4. Continuation of plans for the year. 

5. Factors influencing next year’s program. 


The form for statistical report will be 
suggestive to others, and is here reproduced 
in full. 


Stare DEPARTMENT OF EpucATION, ALABAMA 
AnnuaL Report or County SUPERVISORS 
FOR THE YEAR 1925-26 


County 





Supervisor 


Read Carefully: Report should be typewrit- 
ten on paper 814 x 11. One copy should be 
mailed to the State Superintendent and one copy 
filed with the County Superintendent. The an- 
swers to items 1 and 2 under Statistics are value- 
less unless accurate. In making your report, use 
the same headings and numbers as are given 
below. Use figures, not words, in writing num- 
bers. The report of your supervisory activities, 
Part II, may be quite informal but must be 
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well organized, neatly arranged, and written 
in good English. 
I. Statisties: 
1. Conditions for supervision. 
a. Distribution of classrooms inaccessible 








in a ear. 
No. No. days 
No. consecutive required to 
classrooms weeks visit 
inaccessible* inaccessible these rooms 
1 
‘changin 2 idan 
ed 3 since 
4 








“If no time is lost in following sched- 
ule, do not report rooms. 

b. Total number school buildings housing 
first six grades (That is, the 
number of separate buildings you must 
visit to supervise all teachers of the 
first six grades of the county schools.) 

e. Total number teachers in first six 
grades of county schools (Where 
an elementary grade is taught depart- 
mentally with Junior High School, 
count all teachers who teach in the ele- 
mentary grade.) 

d. Total number pupils enrolled in first 
six grades of county schools———. 

e. Distribution according to length of 
term. 








No. No. No. 
Length of term schools teachers pupils 
161-180 days 
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(For example, how many schools have 
a term of less than 81 days; how many 
teachers are in these schools; how many 
pupils. ) 

Note: Total of last column in item e 

should equal number in item d. 

f. Teaching load and qualifications. 

(1) No. teachers having one grade——; 
two grades ; three grades——; 
four grades ; five grades——; 
six grades ; more than six 
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(2) No. pupils per No. 
teacher teachers 
Over 70 
61 - 70 —— 
51 - 60 —- 
41 - 50 oe 
31 - 40 —— 
21 - 30 ——- 
11 - 20 —_—- 
1-10 a 


(3) Kind of certificate. 
Profess. (Class B. 
Elemen. and higher 
1st grade (ine. 1st 
class prenor.) 
2nd grade (ine. 2nd 
class prenor.) 
3rd grade 


No. teachers 


Note: The total number of teachers in 
each of the three items should equal 
the number of teachers in items ¢ 
and e. Place emergency certificates 
with their respective grades. 

g. How many teachers listed in item c 
were not under your supervision this 
year ? How many teachers not listed 
in item c were under your supervision? 





2. Cost of supervision. 

a. Total amount of money actually spent 
by county board for supervision 
(salary and expenses) from June 1, 
1925, to June 1, 1926—— 

b. Total amount of money spent for ex- 
penses of supervision (exclusive of 
supervisor’s salary) Include that 
spent by county board and that spent 
by the supervisor from her own funds. 
We wish to know exactly how much 
it takes for the expenses of super- 
vision exclusive of salary. Indicate 
who bought the car and how much it 
cost; how long it has been in use 
for supervision. 

II. Supervisory Activities. 
Write an account of your supervisory 
activities during the current school year. 
This account should be so organized that the 
reader will recognize: 

Your objectives for the year and how 

these objectives were determined. 





The agencies for reaching these objectives 
and how they were used. 

The measures or checks by which you de- 
termined progress toward reaching the 
objectives. 

Plans for next year’s program. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH TEACHING? 


The Delineator, published in New York 
City, has been carrying on an interesting 
investigation to discover why so many 
teachers leave the profession. Answers 
were sought from both teachers and ob- 
servers. The main reasons appear to be: 
1. The oppressiveness of the school system. 

. The unfriendly attitude of the community. 

. Low standards both in preparation of 

teachers and activities of school boards. 

4. Low salaries, including the item of unequal 
pay. 

5. The breakdown of the home, resulting in an 
undue load upon the school. 

6. Miscellaneous objections pertaining espe- 
cially to the monotony of the work, uncertain 
tenure, and nervous strain. 


Ww bo 


The remedies suggested are: 


1. To bring about better codperation between 
the community and the school so as to im- 
prove the teaching conditions. 

. To simplify courses of study, equalize grade 
and secondary teachers’ salaries, and raise 
supervision to a higher plane. 

3. To improve the normal schools and establish 

better methods of selection of teachers. 

4. To give equal pay to men and women. 

5. To let the home accept its share of the re 

sponsibility. 

6. To make teaching more attractive by pro- 

viding periodic leave for travel and study. 


bo 


There is no apparent difference in the 
main between the central tendency of 
replies obtained from teachers and those 
obtained from others. The total number 
is probably not sufficient to establish con- 
clusions, but nevertheless the study is sug- 
gestive. All of the remedies proposed are 


now being applied in one place or another. 
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SOME NOTABLE STUDIES 


Readers who confine their attention to 
bound books miss much of the best that 
appears in education in the course of the 
year. Indeed, if one must choose, he might 
often forego the pleasure of examining the 
new books in education in order to have 
time to read the pamphlets. 

Recent months have witnessed the publi- 
eation, for example, of a research bulletin 
of the National Education Association en- 
titled Keeping Pace with the Advancing 
Curriculum. Dr. Norton and Dr. Alltucker 
performed a notable service in preparing 
this monograph. Nowhere else can one 
find within the limits of two hundred pages 
more than a fraction of the information 
which they have brought together. Their 
selection, condensation, organization, and 
graphic presentation are all admirable. 
And there is in addition a good index. 
Every course-of-study committee should 
begin its work by assimilating this pam- 
phlet and then following up the leads it 
suggests. 

One of the most important of these 
would be the references to the yearbooks 
of the Department of Superintendence. 
The latest, the Fourth, entitled The Nation 
at Work on the Public School Curriculum, 
was issued in February. This compilation 
is the result of the enlistment of three hun- 
dred school systems in an effort to co- 
Operate in gathering raw material for cur- 
riculum revision. Twelve subject commit- 
tees directed the work and made reports. 
From all of these valuable information 
can be gleaned. Some attempt to deal with 
burning questions, as, for example, the 
question of objectives in elementary science, 


and the question of reorganization or unifi- 
eation of the social studies. 

The two parts of the current yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education deal with The Present Status of 
Safety Education and with Exztra-Cur- 
ricular Activities respectively. The first 
part was prepared with the assistance of 
the National Safety Council and is made 
up, for the most part, of accounts of what 
particular school systems are doing in this 
field. These accounts are prefaced, how- 
ever, with a few brief chapters devoted to 
an analysis of safety education and the 
whole offers a considerable body of valuable 
material in this field. 

The part devoted to extra-curricular 
activities is more systematic. Some at- 
tention is paid to the program of ele- 
mentary schools, though the emphasis is 
still upon intermediate schools and high 
schools, in which the newer out-of-class 
activities have been more largely exploited. 
The name extra-curricular is unnecessarily 
damning for types of schools experience 
among the best that the school has to 
offer, and should be superseded. 

Closely related to the foregoing is a 
survey of Junior High School Practices, 
made by Messrs. Lyman and Cox and pub- 
lished by Laidlaw Brothers. The articles 
of which the book is made up appeared 
originally in various periodicals. 


A SUMMARY VIEW OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


Professor Horn of Mills College is the 
author of The American Public School, 
a volume prepared for college students 
and also for the general reader. It is in- 


*The American Public School. By John L. Horn. Century Co., 1926. 
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tended as a general introduction to the 
study of education and while clear is neces- 
sarily somewhat abstract. The main heads 
chosen, ‘‘ The Institution,’’ ‘‘ The Process,”’ 
and ‘‘The Practices,’’ indicate the writer’s 
intention and method of development. As 
an orientation course for those not pre- 
viously interested in education, this treat- 
ment has much to commend it. 


THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


The conviction that a child’s education 
is already far along by the time he enters 
school is gaining ground. This conviction 
is sure to be strengthened by two new books 
dealing with this subject. Professors Bald- 
win and Stecher have for some years been 
collecting data in the Iowa Child Research 
Station. Their conclusions are set forth in 
part in The Psychology of the Pre-School 
Child,? a modest volume that ought to be 
commended to parents everywhere. The 
teacher should first absorb its contents her- 
self, both to be able to talk intelligently 
about the book and to gain clearer insight 
into the mainsprings of action in her own 
pupils. 

Arnold Gesell, as everybody knows, is a 
professor at Yale and has more than one 
book on young children to his credit. Now 
comes his Mental Growth of the Pre-School 
Child,’ which bears the sub-title, ‘‘A Psy- 
chological Outline of Normal Development 
from Birth to the Sixth Year, Including a 
System of Development Diagnosis.’’ That 
ought to leave nobody in doubt as to what 
the book is about. As the author says in 
the preface, ‘‘The main body of this volume 
is devoted to a descriptive and normative 
treatment of data derived from first-hand 
study of normal children.’’ Two hundred 
action photographs enliven the text and 
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* The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child. By Arnold Gesell. 


help to make this an attractive work in 
spite of its technical and purely scientific 
character. 


SOURCE BOOK IN HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Professor Wood has added to the debt 
under which he has placed both teachers 
and parents by his recent compilation 
of a book of sources, done in collaboration 
with Professor Brownell.* The quotations 
are gathered under eighteen headings and 
are supplemented by suggestions for study, 
a bibliography, and a list of national or- 

ganizations interested in young people. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


THE NEW SCHOOLS IN RUSSIA 


An enthusiastic report on the schools 
of Russia as they are at present will be 
found in School and Society for March 13. 
The article is from the pen of Dr. Lucy 
L. W. Wilson, Principal of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, who 
made a visit to Moscow and Leningrad last 
summer. She was much impressed with 
the leadership of Kroupsky, the widow of 
Lenin, who is in charge of education, and 
with Shatzky, whom she describes as ‘‘an 
artist in education, with both feet firmly 
planted on the bed rock of science.’’ He 
has charge of the training of teachers 
and in the summer conducts an Experi- 
mental House for the Study of Pedagogy, 
in Moscow. The number of training 
schools for teachers has doubled since 1917 
and a new program for the elementary 
schools has been worked out in detail. 
The Russian attitude toward education is 
described as being intensely scientific. 
Great organizing skill is shown. Because 
of lack of equipment, much stress is being 
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laid on the excursion method and the Dal- 
ton Plan. The strict rules which had been 
established for the admission of pupils to 
the universities, which practically excluded 
the children of the middle and upper 
elasses, are being relaxed. Dr. Wilson 
has high hopes for the final outcome. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISION 


Dr. Fred C. Ayer, of the University of 
Washington, Director of Research in the 
Seattle public schools, is contributing to 
the American Educational Digest a series 
of articles on ‘‘The Organization of Super- 
vision.’’ The first, which appears in the 
March number, is devoted to special super- 
vision. The writer, on the basis of an in- 
vestigation which he has carried on, pre- 
sents the facts as to what special depart- 
ments are now to be found in the larger 
cities of the United States, and what 
special features of organization are 
adapted to these departments. He then 
indicates a desirable form for their ad- 
ministration. This is the most important 
study in this field that has been made since 
Jessup’s dissertation was published. 


A READING VOCABULARY STUDY 


Professor Gates of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has carried somewhat 
further the vocabulary studies previously 
made by Thorndike and others. Under the 
title, ‘‘The Construction of a Reading 
Vocabulary for the Primary Grades,’’ he 
presents in the Teachers College Record 
for March a series of criteria to be used 
in arranging a vocabulary for primary 
reading. Three types of criteria are de- 
scribed, namely, utility, interest, and diffi- 
culty. These are grouped under a total 
of ten separate points. In accordance with 
them, words were selected and studied as 
to frequency. The judgments of approxi- 
mately twenty-five persons were employed 
and the results are said to be useful 
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primarily as a source of words to teach 
in Grades I and II. The author makes no 
attempt to determine the methods that 
should be employed. 


READING ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS 


It is now well known that one of the 
chief difficulties which pupils meet with 
in their study of arithmetic is that of read- 
ing. Worth McClure, Assistant to the 
Superintendent of Schools in Seattle, de- 
scribes in the Teachers’ Journal and Ab- 
stract for March the method used in his 
city in training pupils to read arithmetic 
problems. Vocabulary tests prepared by 
Willard and by Pressey are employed, as 
are also thought questions, which are written 
on the blackboard. Dramatization proves 
useful. Pupils are trained to select the 
proper process and to estimate the answer. 
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